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REVIEWS. 


Second Report on the Commercial Relations 
between France and Great Britain: Silks 
and Wines. By J. Bowring, L.L.D. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
by Command of His Majesty. 

Tuere can be little doubt that the Chinese 
were the first to discover, that by interrupting 
the process of nature in the production of 
the silk-moth, and preventing the escape of 
the moth from the cocoon, that little con- 
temptible ball might be converted into a 
yseful and beautiful fabric. ‘lhe era, how- 
ever, belongs to the mythological period of 
history. ‘The Chinese annals record the use 
of silk 2700 years before the Christian era; 
but they add the very improbable circum- 
stance, that in consequence of its abundance, 
the peasants of several provinces wore nothing 
but silk dresses. 

The trade in silk was the principal link of 

connexion between Eastern and Western Asia. 
The Assyrians and the Medes had long the 
exclusive possession of this commerce, whence 
wefind silken garments called Median robes, 
in the writings of the early historians. Either 
the progress of the trade was slow before the 
age of Cyrus, or its commencement must 
nearly have coincided with his accession to 
the Persian empire. Not only is there no 
mention of silk in the decorations of Solomon’s 
Temple, but it is equally omitted in the de- 
scription of the second temple, and in Ezekiel’s 
catalogue of the principal articles of Phceni- 
cian commerce. There is, indeed, one rather 
doubtful allusion to silk dresses in the writings 
of Ezekiel, where he speaks of rich and rare 
robes of honour ; this, if the translation be 
correct, which is by no means certain, 
would seem to prove, that the Jews first 
became acquainted with this article during 
the Babylonish captivity. The successors 
of Cyrus certainly maintained a brisk com- 
merce in silk on their eastern frontiers, and 
carefully concealed all particulars respecting 
itfrom foreigners. ‘They purchased wrought 
silks beyond the Oxus, and sold them to the 
commercial cities on the /Egean, and to the 
Greek islanders. ‘he Chinese goods were 
heavy and clumsy ; and hence, it is said, that 
an important manufacture was established 
in the island of Cos, for unravelling these 
textures and weaving the threads again into 
lighter and more elegant fabrics; it seems to 
us more probable, that the Coans brought 
from China a sort of organzine silk. However 
this may have been, the celebrity of the Coan 
robes was so great, that many were led to 
believe silk a natural production of that 
island. In consequence of the secrecy of the 
Persians, the Greeks long remained ignorant 
of the real nature of silk, which was com- 
monly believed to be a vegetable produc- 
tion; but the conquests of Alexander opened 
the East to scientific research, and Aristotle 
Was the first to compose a tolerably accurate 
history of the silk-worm, compiled from in- 
formation transmitted by his royal pupil. 





The conquest of western Asia introduced 
a taste for Eastern luxuries into Rome, and 
silken robes were among the articles most 
eagerly coveted; but notwithstanding the in- 
formation supplied by Aristotle, the Romans 
were generally ignorant of the nature of silk, 
and had very vague notions of the country 
in which it was produced. Virgil, in his 
second Georgic, confounds it with cotton : 

Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres ; 

and Pliny describes the Seres as “ lanicio 
sylvarum nobiles.”’ It has been supposed by 
some writers, that we should look for the 
Seres, and Regio Serica, in the peninsula 
of India or its immediate neighbourhood ; 
but this theory has been decisively refuted 
by St. Martin and Rémusat. They inform 
us, that the word Se, pronounced Sir, or Ser, 
in the provincial idioms, is and always has 
been the Chinese name of the silk-worm ; 
and they show us that the Sine, one of the 
many forms in which the Thsin dynasty ap- 
pears, are clearly identified with the Seres. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
the name of China in most languages of 
Europe and Asia, has been derived from the 
Thsin dynasty, which obtained possession 
of the Celestial Empire, B.C. 249. 

We find very few particulars concerning the 
silk trade carried on between the Romans and 
Chinese in the western historians ; but from 
some curious particulars recorded by eastern 
writers, we learn, that it was both valuable 
andextensive. ‘The Chinese annals relate, that 
the 4si and other Scythian tribes, established 
to the east of the Caspian Sea, opposed with 
all their might the communications which 
the Za-thsin, that is, the Romans, wished to 
open with China. They add, that these dif- 
ficulties induced the Romans to try a new 
route, and that they tried to establish an in- 
tercourse with China through the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. Roman merchants 
and ambassadors traversed this route under 
the reign of an Emperor whom the Chinese 
call An-ton, that is Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. These particulars, found exclusively 
in eastern authors, explain the causes of the 
wars and negotiations in the East, which oc- 
cupy so large a share of Byzantine history, 
from the age of Constantine to that of Justi- 
nian. 

In the reign of Justinian I., two monks, 
who appear to have been employed for the 
purpose, brought some eggs of the silk-worm, 
concealed in a hollow cane, from China to 
Constantinople. They taught the Greeks 
how to hatch the eggs, rear the worms, and 
wind the silk. Justinian immediately made 
a monopoly of this new source of profit, but 
the rapid increase of the worms soon opened 
the trade. A singular circumstance, scarcely 
noticed in the ordinary histories, enables us 
to appreciate the rapid success of the Greeks 
in the production of silk; the worms were 
introduced into Europe A.D. 551. Some 
years afterwards, the Turks descending from 
the Altaian mountains near the source of the 
Irtisch, made themselves masters of the fertile 





valley called Soghd in ancient and modern 
times, and celebrated for its great commercial 
cities Bokhara and Samarcand. The Sog- 
dians had long possessed the carrying trade 
between China and Western Asia, but they 
had recently found the demand for silk rapidly 
diminishing, which they attributed to the 
commercial jealousy of the Persians. ‘They 
complained of their losses to their new mas- 
ter, the Turkish Khakan, who sent ambassa- 
dors to form a commercial treaty with the 
Persian monarch, the celebrated Nushirvan. 
It was obviously unwise policy to strengthen 
the power of the new state, that had been 
established beyond the Oxus; and Nushirvan 
was besides eager to open a direct commu- 
nication with China by sea, through the Per- 
sian gulph. To show his contempt for the offers 
of the Sogdians, he purchased up all their 
goods, and committed them to the flames. ‘The 
Khakan next sent ambassadors to the emperor 
Justinian II., who after a toilsome journey 
reached Constantinople A.D. 571; when, to 
their great astonishment they found the Byzan- 
tines in possession of silk of their own growth, 
and so skilled in its use, that their manufac- 
tures already rivalled those of China. From 
this time the Sogdian carrying trade declined ; 
it was totally annihilated about the middle 
of the ninth century, when a fanatic insur- 
gent in China murdered the foreign mer- 
chants, and cut down the mulberry trees, to 
destroy the silk that enticed strangers to 
visit the Celestial Empire. 

For nearly six hundred years, the Greeks 
were the only Europeans who possessed the 
silk-worm; at length Roger I. King of 
Sicily, engaged in war with the Byzantine 
empire, having captured some persons 
skilled in the production and manufacture of 
silk, established factories at Palermo, which 
rose rapidly into celebrity. ‘Thence the trade 
spread into Italy, Spain, and France ; but in 
most of these countries, the manufacture was 
long deemed of greater importance than the 
production of the raw material. France owes 
her present superiority in the trade to the 
patriotic exertions of Henry IV., who made 
extensive nurseries of mulberry plants, and 
distributed them gratuitously to all desirous 
of establishing plantations. 

James I, endeavoured to introduce the 
production of raw silk as a trade into Eng- 
land: since his time the experiment has been 
frequently repeated, but it never has been 
attended with complete success. Similar 
trials have also been made in Ireland, but 
the result has not yet answered the expecta- 
tion of the patriotic projectors. 

We are persuaded, that silk might be pro- 
fitably produced in Ireland, and in a great 
part of England. Previous failures have 
arisen from a neglect of the study of the 
worm’s natural history, and from a general 
want of scientific knowledge among those 
who undertook their management, Incessant 
attention is required to regulate the tempe- 
rature of the rooms in which the worms are 
kept, and unfortunately scientific education 
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is not yet so general as to render the ordi- 
nary classes of workmen familiar with the 
principles and use of the thermometer and 
the hygrometer. In the departments of 
France where silk is cultivated, especially in 
Lyons and its vicinity, the principles of phy- 
sical science are taught in the schools of 
elementary instruction, and any peasant is 
qualified to observe and regulate the tempe- 
rature. Until similar opportunities are af- 
forded to the same ranks in our own country, 
. the production of silk will be attempted in 
vain. 

The manufacture of silk was long confined 
to those countries in which the article was 
produced, and even at the present day there 
are persons who believe that it can nowhere 
else be conducted efficiently. It is unneces- 
sary to refute such a groundless opinion, but 
it is of some importance to examine the cir- 
cumstances which have prevented the silk 
manufacturers of England from attaining 
the same prosperity as the manufacturers of 
cotton. 

This manufacture was introduced into 
England in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The silk-throwsters of London were 
united in a fellowship in the year 1592, 
and were incorporated by a royal charter in 
1629. By the preamble toa statute passed 
in 1666, it appears, that in that year they 
gave employment to forty thousand persons. 
A considerable stimulus, though not so great 
as is usually supposed, was given to the trade 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
1685, which drove the more industrious 
manufacturers of France into exile. But the 
refugees were as well skilled in the arts of 
monopoly, as in those of spinning and weav- 
ing; in 1692 they obtained a patent, giving 
them an exclusive right to manufacture lute- 
strings, &c.; in 1697 they obtained an act 
of Parliament, prohibiting the importation of 
French and other European silk goods ; and 
in 1701 they succeeded in having the goods 
of India and China included in the same 
prohibition. 

The year 1719 is an important epoch in 
the history of the British silk manufacture. 
Sir Thomas Lombe having surreptitiously ob- 
tained, in Italy, the models of a machine for 
preparing organzine silk, procured a patent 
for fourteen years, and erected his cele- 
brated silk-mill at Derby. When the patent 
expired, Sir Thomas applied for its renewal : 
he was refused, but obtained 14,000/. as 
a compensation for the supposed benefit he 
had conferred on the country. We say “ sup- 
posed,” because the erection of mills for 
making organzine, or thrown silk, has been 
the greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
manufacture in this country. These mills were 
erected in consequence of the encouragement 
given to the manufacture of thrown silk by 
heavy duties laid upon the importation of or- 
ganzine silk; and the great amount of capital 
invested in them, was long urged as a reason 
for the continuance of these injurious duties. 
It is perfectly clear, that while the French 
weaver can obtain thrown silk at a cheaper 
rate than his English rival, he must have 
command in the market; yet some hundreds 
of folio pages of evidence in the late Report 
of the Committee on the Silk Trade, now 
before us, are occupied by various attempts 
to refute this plain proposition. 

But a high rate of duty is injurious to the 
throwsters themselves, for it prevents them 





from directing their attention to such im- 
provements in machinery as would enable 
them to compete with the foreign manufac- 
turer. Mr. William Banbury, a strenuous 
advocate for prohibition, declared before the 
Committee on the Silk Trade in 1832, that 
there had been no considerable improvement 
in the throwing of silk since 1824; now it 
would not be easy to discover any other 
branch of British industry that had remained 
thus stationary during eight years. Mr. T. 
F. Gibson states the cost of throwing organ- 
zine in Lombardy at 2s. 6d. per pound, to 
which must be added 6d. per pound for waste ; 
in England the cost would be at least 4s. per 
pound for throwing, and 9d. for waste; the 
waste from silk thrown immediately being 
less than from that which is kept a long time. 
Mr. Richard Bennett adds, that this price does 
not remunerate the English manufacturer, 
and that, in consequence, the throwing of 
silk has been greatly deteriorated. 

The greatest check that the silk manufac- 
ture received in England, was from the 
general substitution of cottons for silk in arti- 
cles of dress and furniture about the year 
1785. It has since revived, in consequence 
of the great supplies of raw silk that are now 
obtained from India. The following table 
will show the progressive advance of this 
branch of our imports. 


Average annual import of silk 
from India, China, &c. pre- 
viousto1770 . . ... 

Imported in 1814 

Imported in 1830 . . . . 2,048,773 

Imported in 1831 . . - 1,617,888 

Since that period great attention has been 

paid to the growth of silk in India, especially 

in the Deccan, and there is reason to believe 
that our Eastern possessions will soon supply 

a sufficiency of silk for our manufactures 

more abundantly, more cheaply, and pro- 

bably of better quality than any we have yet 
been able to obtain. 

The process of plain silk weaving is a very 
simple operation, which need not be specifi- 
cally described. Ribands are woven in a 
loom which enables the weaver to operate 
upon several lengths or warps at the same 
time; the number of these varies from 
eight to twenty-eight; each warp requires 
a separate shuttle, and, consequently, the 
shuttles are propelled by mechanical contri- 
vance, and not by the hand. Figure-weav- 
ing isa much more complicated operation, 
and could scarcely be explained without 
actual inspection of the machinery. The 
Jacquard Loom, which is now generally used 
for weaving figured silk, is equally remark- 
able for the beauty of its mechanism and the 
simplicity of its operations; its introduction 
and history are the most interesting and 
instructive facts connected with the silk 
manufacture ; and we shall, therefore, extract 
the inventor’s own account of it, from Dr. 
Bowring’s admirable evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

“ He told me he was originally a straw-hat 
manufacturer; his attention had never been 
turned to mechanical topics till the Peace of 
Amiens opened the communication of France 
with England; at that time an extract from an 
English newspaper fell into his hands, in which 
it was stated that a society here offered a pre- 
mium to any man who should weave a net by 
machinery. He told me that his thoughts were 
thus turned upon this subject, which, by the way, 
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if there had been any interruption to intercourse 
would never have taken place: he did produce 
a net, which he threw aside for some time, and 
afterwards gave it to a friend as a thing of mere 
indifference. The net by some means or other 
got into the hands of the authorities, and was 
sent to Paris. When some time had passed, and 
Jacquard had compietely forgotten his produc. 
tion, he was sent for by the Prefect, who said, 
* You have directed your attention to the making 
of nets by machinery.’ He did not immediately 
recollect it, but the net was produced to him, 

and that called it to his mind. The Prefect 
said, ‘I require you to make the machine which 
led to this result :’ he asked three weeks for its 
completion, and brought it to the Prefect, and 
desired him to strike with his foot, by which a 
knot was added to the net. It was sent to Paris, 
and an order came for his arrest. It was in 
Buonaparte’s time, when things were done in a 
very rash and arbitrary way. He found himself 
under the keeping of a gend’arme, and was not 
allowed even to go home to provide himself with 
the necessaries for his journey. He was required 
at Paris, in the Conservatory of Arts, to produce 
the machine in the presence of inspectors, which 
he did. He was introduced to Buonaparte and 
to Carnot, who said to him, with a menace of 
incredulity, ‘Are you the man who pretend to 
do that which God Almighty cannot do, to tie a 
knot ina stretched string?’ He produced the 
machine, and showed its operation. This was 
Jacquard’s first mechanical experiment. He 
was afterwards called in to examine a loom on 
which twenty or thirty thousand francs had been 
expended, for the production of articles for the 
use of Buonaparte. He offered to do that by a 
simple machine which they were attempting to 
do by a very complicated one, and, improving on 
a model of Vaucauson, he produced the mecha- 
nism which bears his name. He returned to his 
native town, a pension of 1,000 crowns having 
been granted to him; but so violent was the 
opposition made to the introduction of his ma- 
chine, that he had three times the greatest diffi- 
culty in escaping with his life. The Conseil des 
Prud’hommes,who are the conservators, ex officio, 
of the interests of the Lyonnese trade, broke up 
his machine in the public place; the iron (to 
use his own expression) was sold for iron, and 
the wood for wood, and he, its inventor, was de- 
livered over to universal ignominy. It was only 
when the French were beginning to feel the 
effect of foreign competition that they were forced 
to employ this machine, which led to such great 
improvement in their manufacture, and, as every 
body knows, it is now extensively employed 
through the whole of the manufacturing districts 
of France.” 

We learn from the same authority, that the 
scarcely less useful invention of the bar 
loom exposed its authors to a worse fate. 

“ It was a Swiss invention, and was taken into 
the neighbourhood of St. Etienne by two bro- 
thers, who were themselves persecuted and aban- 
doned to extreme misery ; the last of them died 
not long ago in a hospital, in consequence of the 
obloquy and neglect to which he was subjected. 
Since then the use of the bar-loom has become 
nearly universal in the immediate neighbourhood 
of St. Etienne.” : 

Our readers are aware that the question 
between a prohibitory system and free-trade 
has been more strenuously contested in the 
silk manufacture than in any other, and that 
the subject was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1832. 
The result of the committee’s labours 1s a 
report of six lines and a half, and an appen- 
dix of evidence, documents, and index ex- 
tending to one thousand and fifty closely- 
printed folio pages! To balance the con- 
flicting authorities, to decide between the 
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ing statements, and to find a way 

through the mazes in which the information 
contained in this ponderous folio has been 
involved, is a task of no ordinary labour; 
but the results, from careful and impartial 
jnvestigation, are truly satisfactory to every 
lover of his country. It has been clearly 
shown that the English manufacturer, when 
freed from the incubus of legislative protec- 
tion, can compete with foreigners on equal 
terms, and that rivalry proves only a stimulus 
for fresh exertion. Let us examine a few of 
the undisputed facts, that may guide us in 
deciding between the two systems :— 
The quantity of raw and thrown 

silk imported during the last 

five years of prohibition, from 

1819 to 1823 inclusive, was 10,925,646 tb 
The quantity imported during 

the first five years of relaxa- 

tion, from 1824 to 1828 in- 

clusive, was . . . . . 18,582,213 


being an increase of 70 per cent. ; and yet we 

are told that the silk trade declined in con- 

sequence of the relaxation ! 

The improvement in the quality of British 
manufactures is not less remarkable than the 
increase in their quantity. Mr. Baggallay 
informed the committee,— 

“ When first we imported the Swiss ribbons, 
we imported them for their quality as well as 
their price ; but we are now able to get at home 
what we conceive to be nearly or quite as good, 
and of less price than we then imported the 
foreign, paying the duty.” 

His account of the variations of this branch 
of the silk trade is instructive, because it 
shows how soon the depression produced by 
the transition from a restrictive to a com- 
paratively free system was remedied. 

“In 1827, the Coventry fancy ribbons were 
reduced from 100/.,124 per cent., bringing them 
to 871. 10s.; in 1828 124 more, for which I 
deduct 102. 19s. 6d., leaving it 76/. 10s. 6d. ; in 
1829, 74 per cent., for which I deduct 5/. 14s. 
6d., leaving it 707. 16s. ; in 1830, we went rapidly 
on the increase in favour of Coventry, 374 per 
cent., which I take at 26/. 11s., bringing it up to 
971. 7s.; in 1831, a further increase of 15 per 
cent., 14/7. 13s., bringing it up to 112/.; we buy 
therefore 12/. more than before the introduction 
of French ribbons.” 

The same gentleman declares, also, that 
lutestrings and satins may be purchased, in- 
dependently of duty, cheaper in Coventry 
than in France. There is no doubt that 

at distress existed among the silk-manu- 
acturers of Spitalfields and Coventry, but 

there is as little doubt that this was produced 
more by home than by foreign competition 

—by the superior enterprise of Manchester, 
not by the superior advantages of Lyons. 
“T think,” says Mr. Baggallay, “that the 
trade of Spitalfields would have gone on 
increasing, but that they have given it away 
to Manchester.” 

The gratifying fact, that the English silk 
manufacture has been greatly improved by 
the relaxation of the restrictive system, is 
still further confirmed by Mr. Dillon, who 
belongs to the very extensive house of Mor- 
nison & Co., he says:— 

_“ My opinion is, that the English silk goods 
since 1826 have very considerably improved in 
quality. In evidence of that improvement there 
are many articles of English manufacture which 
now successfully compete with French goods, 
which were excelled by the French at the time of 
their introduction in 1826 ; this is particularly the 


case in the ribbon trade, so much so, that French 
lutestrings and satins (in which the French at 
first excelled) are now almost superseded in this 
country by the English. In plain gros de Naples 
the English have now almost, if not altogether, 
superseded the French. Even in the richer and 
better kinds of broad silk goods there is, I be- 
lieve, a decided improvement. Some watered 
gros de Naples are, I understand, still imported ; 
I inquired of a person here employed in the 
watering of silk goods,—a person who says he 
has watered at the rate of 1,200 yards per diem 
for the last two months; he says that he watered 
last year, as he calculates, two yards French to 
one yard English, and that he has this year 
watered one yard French to two yards English. 
That must be taken with some allowance, because 
some French goods are imported ready watered, 
but still it should be taken for what it is worth, 
and it confirms my belief that the English silk 
trade, even in its better classes, is making rapid 
strides as compared with the French. We have 
scarcely this season been enabled to import 
figured lutestrings at all. I am now speaking 
again of ribbons. We have only imported two 
patterns, and of satins very few either plain or 
figured, Our sales in French goods are almost 
reduced to the single article of French gauzes 
and to a few peculiar articles. I have already 
alluded to the Swiss sarsnets which are now 
superseded by the English; this is, I admit, in 
some degree a question of price as well as of 
quality, but I have no doubt of the great im- 
provement, on the whole, of our manufacture in 
point of taste as well as of skill. Some very 
superior patterns have certainly been produced 
from Coventry this season.” 

From hence we think it clearly appears 
that the English have no reason to dread 
competition with foreigners in mechanical 
execution; and if any further proof were 
wanting, it might be furnished by the whole- 
sale houses in London, which daily consume 
more of British and less of foreign goods. 
We have made inquiries on the subject, and 
can state that the Spitalfields velvets have 
improved so much in fineness and perma- 
nency of colour, that many persons now 
refuse to purchase foreign velvets. But 
French goods have one decided advantage 
over the British, which is very candidly 
stated by Mr. Dillon :— 

“ Some persons have stated that there is a 
prejudice in favour of French over English goods ; 
my own opinion is, that there is no such preju- 
dice at this time ; there may have been a pre- 
judice in favour of French goods whilst they 
were prohibited, and I think it probable that a 
prohibition would restore that prejudice. There 
is a preference given to French goods in some 
articles, which appears to me to be well founded. 
In the articles of gauze ribbons, and other things, 
they display more taste. There seems to be 
more of taste, and more of the artist in their de- 
signs; but if English articles were made with as 
much taste, and as much skill as French ones, 
the English articles would stand on a par with 
the French, if not be preferred before them ; I 
mean that there is generally no prejudice, at 
least I have found none, in favour of French 
goods.” 

It will be instructive to examine the 
cause of this superiority, for we by no means 
agree with those who attribute it to a dif- 
ference in national character. The cause is 
simple enough ; taste is in France a matter 
of business. Dr. Bowring, in his recent 
report, details the following circumstances, 
which are well worthy attentive considera- 
tion :— 

“ The very rapid production of new patterns 





is the real source of French superiority. It is 





estimated, that not more than twenty-five pieces 
are, on an average, manufactured of the same 
design ; and there are a great number of patterns 
woven for samples, which, not being approved, 
are never transferred to the piece. For the 
most part, the fancy trade of Lyons is a trade of 
orders; the patterns having been exhibited to 
the buyer before the manufacture of the article 
is undertaken. Hence stocks are low, as’ are 
average profits, on account of the smallness of 
fiom. * ** 

“ Among the many advantages that Lyons 
possesses, the school of St. Peter, where a course 
of instruction in the different departments of art 
is gratuitously given to about 180 students, must 
not be forgotten. The course lasts five years; 
the classes open at nine and continue till two 
o'clock. The students must be of French birth, 
and Lyonnese are to be preferred. The city of 
Lyons pays 20,000 fr. annually for the support 
of the school, and the government gives 3,000 fr. 
from the budget of the Minister of Commerce. 
A botanical garden, a hall of sculpture, a museum 
of natural history, and an anatomical theatre 
belong to the establishment. There are pro- 
fessors of the different branches of the fine arts, 
and one whose particular business it is to teach 
their application to manufactures, and to instruct 
the students in the manner of transferring the 
productions of the artist to the loom of the 
weaver. The students who are advanced, are 
generally easily located as draughtsmen or pat- 
tern producers among the manufacturers, and 
the school constantly pours forth a supply of 
talented young men, whose taste is specially de- 
voted to the production of novelties, and who 
very frequently are admitted to partnership in 
the principal houses, if their creative or inven- 
tive powers are of a distinguished order. The 
gain of an artist is from 3 fr. to 10 fr. or 12 fr. 
per day, and in some cases, of very high merit, 
considerably more. The preparation of new 
patterns is the great concern at Lyons; it com- 
mences many months before the season ap- 
proaches for which they are intended. The 
success of the most prosperous of the manufac- 
turers may be traced to the artistical skill of 
some one of the partners or dependents. Lyons 
is constantly sending forth and creating novelties, 
and receiving fresh impulse from every part of 
the world which her beautiful productions reach.” 

There is also a tribunal at Lyons, for 
securing to the inventor of a new pattern the 
benefit of his invention. Its operations are 
thus described by Dr. Bowring :— 

“ There is an establishment which has charge 
of the interests of the trade of Lyons: it is called 
the ‘Conseil des Prud’*hommes.’ When a 
manufacturer has invented a pattern, he deposits 
it, sealed, in the archives of the Conseil des 
Prud’hommes; he pays a sum, varying from 
two francs to ten francs, which depends on the 
length of time he wishes to preserve the copy- 
right ; the Conseil des Prud’*hommes exercises 
a direct jurisdiction, and has the power of in- 
flicting fine, and even imprisonment for ten 
days; the invader of a right loses the illicit 
goods, and the Council has authority to amerce 
the offender according to the importance of the 
case.” 

This tribunal, one of the most popular and 
best organized institutions in France, is com- 
posed of nine master manufacturers and eight 
weavers. The master manufacturers are 
chosen by the great body of manufacturers, 
the others by weavers possessing four looms 
each, whose number in Lyons is 778. Dr. 
Bowring bears honourable testimony to the 
manner in which the functions of this body 
are performed. 

“T have been present at the discussion of a 
great many questions, and I have generally found 
them very equitably decided. I believe that 
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the respectable manufacturers have strong and 
honourable feelings with regard to the impro- 
priety of invading a copyright. Sometimes a 
weaver is employed by three or four houses for 
producing patterns long before the pieces are 
manufactured; and I have observed that the 
manufacturers who visit these looms cautiously 
avoid examining the patterns of their neighbours. 
There is a manufacture of patterns independently 
of the manufacture of goods; patterns are fre- 
quently offered to the buyer which do not repre- 
sent goods actually manufactured; there is 
scarcely an instance of the invasion of a copy- 
right among the better class of manufacturers, 
although there are a great many among the poor 
and surreptitious manufacturers.” 


We attribute the superiority of the French 
in taste and style both to the school of design 
and to the security afforded to inventions by 
the Conseil des Prud’hommes; it is, how- 
ever, only fair to quote the opinion of a 
practical man, who has come to quite a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Ambrose Moore, Esq. 
was asked by the Committee, “‘ Do you think 
that such an institution as the Conseil des 
Prud’hommes can be of any advantage to 
the manufacturers of England, as it regards 
the competition with other countries ?”—He 
replies— 

“ None whatever, as it regards the competition 
between England and other countries ; it may be 
a useful institution, but it can have nothing to 
do with the course of inquiry before this Com- 
mittee ; there is nothing in it which enables the 
French, or if we had a similar institution in 
England there could be nothing in it which 
would enable the English to enter better into 
foreign competition.” 

On the other hand, several manufacturers 
declared that they were deterred from the 
expense of importing and purchasing new 

atterns, by the certainty of their being 
Immediately imitated by their rivals in 
trade. 

The silk trade in France has not escaped 
the curse of the protection system :— 

“ Further developement of the manufacture is 
greatly checked by the duties on foreign raw silk, 
for the protection, as it is called, of the native 
grower; on foreign thrown silk, for the protec- 
tion of the French throwsters ; on foreign iron, 
for the benefit of the French iron masters ; on 
foreign timber, for the sake of the French forest 
proprietor; on foreign machinery, for the profit 
of the French machine-maker and by all those 
fiscal regulations, whether national or local, 
which raise the price of goods, and interfere with 
the freedom either of trade or of labour.” 

And to complete the absurdity, there is a 
duty on the export of raw silk, which ex- 
cludes the native grower from the benefit of 
the foreign market. 

With respect to the present state of the 
silk trade between France and England, it 
appears that smuggling exists to an enormous 
amount; Dr. Bowring calculates that the 
revenue is defrauded of at least 90,000/. 
annually. He does not suggest any fiscal 
regulations by which this evil may be reme- 
died. The chief value of this Second Report, 
however, is the proofs it contains of the ad- 
vantages which have resulted from the relax- 
ation of the restrictive system, and the cer- 
tain loss that would accrue to England from 
again establishing prohibitions. ‘The follow- 
ing estimates and remarks are both curious 
and valuable :— 


“If the importations of silk goods from 
France into England amount to.. £800,000 





It may be deemed that the raw mate- 


550,000 
200,000 
50,000 


800,000 


rial enters into the cost for ...... 
Manufacturing labour .... 
Profit, &e. 


Now, if the cost of production in Eng- 
land be 25 per cent. more than in 
France, the value of these goods 
when imported would be.. .. 


eaee 


1,000,000 


which at 20 per cent. would yield to 
the Customs ........ ccccccccce 
and a fair average profit to the im- 
porter is 10 per cent. ...++-++.- 


200,000 


100,000 
300,000 


* The articles in which payments are made to 
France, whether of cotton, woollen, steel, or iron, 
are all of them such as are at least trebled in 
value by labour; but say, 

Raw material ove 
Manufacturing labour ...... 
Profit... cccccccccccccccccece 


200,000 
550,000 
50,000 
$00,000 
“ Now, supposing England herself manufac- 
tured the silk goods she imports from France— 
She would import of foreign raw ma- 
terial .. 
She would employ in manufacturing 
labour ....... 
Profit...ccccccccessccccsecs 


RE 550,000 
380,000 
70,000 
1,000,000 
“The result of prohibition would therefore be 
that England would lose 
In Revenue 
Manufacturing labour .... 150,000 
PEE scuceseudoesscened 80,000 


In all £430,000 per ann. 

“In the course of my examination of the silk 
manufactures of France, I found, at every step, 
spontaneous, and often unexpected, testimonies 
to the great improvement which had taken place 
in England since 1826. On several occasions 
English patterns were exhibited which, I was 
assured by the manufacturers, had suggested to 
them ideas of improvement, and sometimes, in 
particular articles, they informed me that they 
could not exceed in quality, nor produce at a 
cheaper price. During the prohibitory system 
the backwardness of the English silk manufac- 
ture was a subject of frequent congratulation 
among the Lyonnese ; they met the English as 
rivals and competitors nowhere ; they state now 
that they meet them everywhere. In 1826, the 
most intelligent and disinterested observers esti- 
mated the average difference, on the whole silk 
manufactures of France and England, as 40 per 
cent. to the disadvantage of England, and, in 
1832, the relative disadvantage has been reduced 
to from 20 to 25 per cent.” 

The value of the silk trade in England 
may be estimated at about seven millions 
annually of native manufactures, and one 
million of imported manufactures ; our ex- 
ported manufactures last year only amounted 
to 636,419/., a circumstance that proves the 
great wealth of the country. France retains 
only 1,200,000/. worth of silk manufactures 
for internal consumption, being less than 
one-fifth of the consumption of Great Britain. 

From all the inquiries we have made, we 
are led to believe that the British silk trade 
is capable of great extension, and that it may 
ultimately rival the prosperity of the cotton 
manufacture. It is contemplated to apply 
the power-loom to the weaving of fancy as 
well as plain goods, and this will drive foreign 
manufactures from the market. It is im- 
possible to calculate all the effects that may 
result from the more extensive application of 
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- £200,000 





machinery to any branch of trade ; but the 
old pore Sian. in Spitalfields and Co- 
ventry should be warned in time, that Man- 
chester is likely to prove a more formidable 
rival than Lyons or St. Etienne; and that 
competition can be met by improving the 
processes of manufacture, far better than by 
restriction or prohibition. 


Tremordyn Cliff. By Frances Trollope. 3 
vols. London: Bentley. 

Tuovucu the standard of perfection is un- 

changeable, it by no means follows that all 

works are to be subjected to it with equal 

rigour, otherwise our days would pass in the 

irritating labour of breaking butterflies on a 

wheel. Here, however, is a novel, of which 

“the whole truth” may be told. A little 

more care, a little more patient thought in 

unwinding the mazes of its plot, would have 

made it a first-rate work: as it is, it un- 

doubtedly surpasses anything we have yet 

seen by its author, both in originality of 
conception and force of execution. The idea 

of a high-born, ambitious girl deposed from 

her proud estate, as the head of a noble 

family, by the birth of an heir—and yet re- 

solving virtually to keep its honours and in- 

fluence in her own hands, by ruling him to 

her will, and finally to wear the coronet at 

the price of his life, is a very bold one, and 

has been wrought out with great skill. The 

processes and machinations by which the 

sister holds her brother in thrall, and attains 

her guilty purpose, are described with such 

consistent minuteness, as rarely enters into 

the construction of modern fiction. There is 
something, too, fine and subtle in making 
Love the master magician, who deranges 
the settled intent of the Lady Augusta's 
strong mind; and in tracing the progress of 
the change wrought by him, the authoress 
has shown no common power and delicacy : 
but in the working up of her story the failure 
is great—the knot was tied too tight, we sus- 
pect, for any fingers to untie, and Mrs. Trol- 
lope has cut it clumsily. She has also painted 
too much in the Rembrandt fashion—that of 
sacrificing everything to a single brilliant ob- 
ject—her picture contains one giant and a 
score of pigmies: all these, it is true, play 
their parts with great spirit and correctness, 
but there is not one who for an instant divides 
attention with the beautiful, intriguing, fiend- 
like Countess of Gatcomb ; and, inasmuch as 
the human creature is disposed to attach 
undue reverence to power, we may confess 
that, with all her art and evil, she is, to 
us, more fascinating than any others of the 
motley group brought beforeus. ‘The menare, 
indeed, feebly drawn; the lover, Arundel, 
is rather a shabby fellow, and the acute and 
worthy Mr. Knowles as little to our taste as 
so shrewd and benevolent an old bachelor 
could possibly be. As it is, the struggle lies 
too exclusively within the breast of the prin- 
cipal character ; we would have seen some- 
thing more of the conflict between mind and 
mind, and have had justice and truth triumph 
not so much from the failing of villany, as 
from their own intrinsic and overpowering 
strength. ; 

It will be seen, then, that we consider 
‘Tremordyn Cliff’ as of a higher order than 
the common run of fictions; and yet, in 
wishing to extract an illustrative scene from 
it, we have been unusually perplexed. We 
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were at first disposed to select the interview 
between Lady — and the physician, 
after Lord Tremordyn’s illness at Lausanne, 
but it would, after all, be but an excerpt from 
awide and crowded picture, and fail, perhaps, 
to awaken interest in the reader. The scenes 
which follow are among the best in the novel, 
put the same objection holds good against 
extracting them. The character and inci- 
dents are, indeed, throughout too skilfully 
interwoven to admit of their being exhibited 
in this separate and fragmentary way, and, 
therefore, we must content ourselves with 
strongly recommending the work to the at- 
tention of the public. 


The Linwoods. By Miss Sedgwick, Author 
of ‘Hope Leslie.” 3 vols. London: 
Churton. 


A more striking example of the versatility of 
female talent, as displayed in fiction, could 
hardly be shown than by comparing this 
American novelist with the scourge of Ame- 
rican domestic manners, and drawing a pa- 
rallel between ‘Tremordyn Cliff’ and ‘The 
Linwoods.’ Both are strong, but the 
strength of the latter lies in gentleness, of 
the former, in sudden bursts of vivacity— 
both are acute observers, but the one 
finishes her domestic scenes and characters 
with a mellow and delicate pencil, while the 
other, as it were, scratches ; oem off with the 
stump of a pen. Mrs. Trollope works the 
vein of terror with great skill; Miss Sedg- 
wick has no slight command over the foun- 
tain of tears: but they are both highly- 
gifted women. 

Miss Sedgwick is one of the few American 


writers who rose into deserved popularity in 
their own country, without waiting for the 


approving sanction of European critics. By 
the more trained and fastidious of her coun- 
trymen, she is considered the first of Ame- 
rican novelists—we should rather say, the 
first of their female novelists ; and to us, the 
character of her mind, as manifested in her 
works, is essentially feminine—always easy 
and graceful—always calm and equable— 
never extravagant. We incline to think that 
this, her last work, is her best ; she has chosen 
a most interesting period of national history, 
and enhanced thereby the interest of her 
story, without having produced, or, we 
should imagine, attempted, that most fre- 
quent of all failures, a strictly historical 
novel. Washington, and General Putnam, 
and Governor Clinton, it is true, all of them 
figure in her pages, but merely as accessories 
to the true-hearted noble Isabella Linwood, 
and the beautifully gentle and melancholy 
Bessie Lee. Seldom has a sweeter creation 
risen upon a novelist’s eye than this fair 
frail-minded girl—broken down to the dust 
by the faithlessness of him in whom she has 
trusted, but, even in the midst of the wreck of 
herreason, preserving a child-like and trustful 
piety, which serves her in the stead of Una’s 
ion, and pilots her through difficulties and 
dangers till her errand is safely achieved. Her 
false city lover is sufficiently detestable ; her 
brother is a noble fellow, a true republican 
hero ; plain in his manners, and scanty in 
his professions, but prompt and courageous 
in his actions, and, beside fervent affections, 
bearing in his heart such a high conscious- 
hess as must pervade the demeanour, and ut- 
terly destroy the charge of awkwardness and 





rudeness. There is no vulgarity like the 
plated courtesy of meanness! Perhaps this 
home picture of Eliot Lee’s departure to the 
wars, may touch the hearts of some by its 
truth and quiet humour :— 

“ Bessie was sitting beside her brother, her 
head on his shoulder, and crying as if her heart 
went out with every sob. The youngest boy, 
Hal, sat on Eliot’s knee, with one arm around 
his neck, his cheek lying on Bessie’s, dropping 
tear after tear, sighing, and half-wondering why 
it was so. 

“The good mother had arrived at that age 
when grief rather congeals the spirit than melts 
it. Her lips were compressed, her eyes tearless, 
and her movements tremulous. She was busy- 
ing herself in the last offices, doing up parcels, 
taking last stitches, and performing those services 
that seem to have been assigned to women as 
safety-valves for their effervescing feelings. 

“A neat table was spread with ham, bread, 
sweetmeats, cakes, and every delicacy the house 
afforded—all were untasted. Not a word was 
heard except such broken sentences as ‘Come, 
Bessie, I will promise to be good if you will to 
be happy!’ * * 

“ The sacred scene was now broken in upon 
by some well-meaning but untimely visiters. 
Eliot’s approaching departure had created a sen- 
sation in Westbrook; the good people of that 
rustic place not having arrived at the refined 
stage in the progress of society, when emotion 
and fellow feeling are not expressed, or ex- 
pressed only by certain conventional forms. 
First entered Master Hale, with Miss Sally 
Ryal. Master Hale ‘ hoped it was no intrusion ;° 
and Miss Sally answered, ‘by no means; she 
had come to lend a helping hand, and not to in- 
trude’-—whereupon she bustled about, helped 
herself and her companion to chairs, and un- 
settled everybody else in the room. * * 

“Miss Sally produced from her workbag a 
comforter for Mr. Eliot, of her own knitting, 
which she ‘trusted would keep out the cold 
and rheumatism :* and she was kindly showing 
him how to adjust it, when she spied a chain of 
braided hair around his neck—* Ah, ha, Mr. 
Eliot, a love token!’ she exclaimed. * * 

“A little girl now came trotting in, with 
* grandmother's love, and a phial of her mixture 
for Mr. Eliot—good against camp-distemper and 
the like.’ 

“ Eliot received the mixture as if he had all 
grandmother's faith in it, slipped a bright shilling 
into the child’s hand for a keepsake, kissed her 
rosy cheek, and set her down with the children. 

“ Visiters now began to throng. One man in 
a green old age, who had lost a leg at Bunker's 
Hill, came hobbling in, and clapping Eliot on 
the shoulder, said, * This is you,my boy! This 
is what I wanted to see your father’s son a-doing : 
I'd go too, if the rascals had left me both my 
legs. Cheer up, widow, and thank the Lord 
you've got such a son to offer up to your country 
—the richer the gift, the better the giver, you 
know ; but I don’t wonder you feel kind o° qual- 
mish at the thoughts of losing the lad. Come 
Master Hale, can’t you say something ? A little 
bit of Greek, or Latin, or "most anything, to keep 
up their sperits at the last gasp, as it were.’ * * 

“ The good schoolmaster, quite unruffled, pro- 
ceeded to offer Eliot a time-worn Virgil; and 
finished by expressing his hopes that * he would 
imitate Cesar in maintaining his studies in the 
camp, and keep the scholar even-handed with | 
the soldier.” 

“ Eliot charmed the old pedagogue, by assuring 
him that he should be more apt at imitating 
Ceesar’s studies than his soldiership, and himself 
bestowed Virgil in his portmanteau. 

“ A good lady now stepped forth, and seeming 
somewhat scandalized that, as she said, ‘no 
serious truth had been spoken at this peculiar 
season,’ she concluded a technical exhortation 








by giving Eliot a pair of stockings, into which 
she had wrought St. Paul’s description of the 
gospel armour. ‘The Scripture,’ she feared, 
‘did not often find its way to the camp; and 
she thought a passage might be blessed, as a 
single kernel of wheat, even sowed among tares, 
sometimes produced its like.” * * 

“A meek-looking creature now stole up to 
Mrs. Lee, and putting a roll of closely-com- 
pressed lint into her hand, said, ‘tuck it in with 
his things, Miss Lee. Don’t let it seare you— 
I trust he will dress other people’s wounds, not 
his own, with it—My! that will come natural 
to him. It’s made from the shirt Mr. Eliot 
stripped from himself, and tore into bandages 
for my poor Sam, that time he was scalt. Mr. 
Eliot was a boy then, but he has the same heart 
now.” 

“Mrs. Lee dropped a tear on the lint, as she 
stowed it away in the closely packed portman- 
teau.” 

We do not pretend to follow the thread of 
this story, which is purely domestic, and 
know, by experience, how unsatisfactory, for 
the most part, are all extracts from novels— 
but the following scene is a picture in itself, 
and will bear being detached. The poor 
love-crazed girl, to whom we have already 
alluded, is possessed with an idea that, if she 
can but restore all the tokens of her attach- 
ment to their heartless giver, her peace of 
mind will return; and she believes, that she 
will be aided in seeking out her lover by 
the direct interposition and protection of 
Providence. The following is the conclusion 
of her first day’s journey :— 

* Bessie’s horse fortunately selected the right 
road ; and refreshed by his half hour's rest, he 
obeyed his mistress’ signals to hasten onward. 
These signals she reiterated from an impression 
of some indefinite danger pursuing her. By 
degrees, however, her thoughts reverted to their 
former channels, and she dwelt no more on her 
recent alarm than a dreamer does on an escaped 
precipice. A languor stole over her that pre- 
vented her from observing Steady’s motions, 
From a fast trot he had slackened to a walk, 
and after thus creeping on for a mile or two, he 
stood stock still. 

“ Bessie sat for a while as if waiting his pleasure, 
and then looking at the setting sun, she said, 
* Well, Steady, you have done your day's duty, 
and I’ll not be unmerciful to you. I too have 
a tired feeling,’ and she passed her hand over 
her throbbing temples; * but, Steady, we will 
not stay here by the roadside, for I think there 
be bad people on this road; and besides, it is 
better to be alone where only God is.’ 

“The country through which Bessie was now 
passing was recky, hilly, and wooded, excepting 
narrow intervals and some few cleared and 
cultivated slopes. She had just passed a brook, 
that glided quietly through a very green little 
meadow on her left, but which, on her right, 
though screened from sight, sounded its approach 
as in the glad spirit of its young life it came 
leaping and dancing down a rocky gorge. Bessie, 
as it would seem from the instinct of humanity, 
let down some bars to allow her hungry steed 
admittance to the meadow, saying, as she did so, 
*You shall have the green pastures and stil- 
waters, Steady, where those home-looking will 
lows are turning up their silvery leaves as if 
to kiss the parting sunbeams, and the sun- 
flower and the golden rod are still flaunting in 
their pride, poor things! But I will go on the 
other side, where the trees stand bravely up, to 
screen and guard me—and the waterfall will sing 
me to sleep.’ 

“She crossed the road and plunged into the 
wood, and without even a footpath to guide her, 
she scrambled along the irregular margin of the 
brook. * * 
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“The thicket here expanded and spread its 
encircling arms around a basin worn into the 
earth by the force of the stream, which leaped 
into it over a rock some thirty feet in height. * * 

“The sky was clear, and the last rays of the 
setting sun stole in obliquely, sweet and sad, as 
the parting smile of a friend, glancing along 
the stems of the trees and flashing athwart the 
waterfall. 

“* Here will I lay me down and rest,’ said 
Bessie, rolling up with her foot a pillow of 
crisp crimson leaves that had fallen from a young 
delicate tree, fit emblem of herself, stricken by 
the first touch of adversity. ‘ But first I will 
say my prayers, for I think this is one of God’s 
temples.’ She knelt and murmured forth the 
broken aspirations of her pure heart, and then 
laying herself down, she said, ‘I wish mother 
and Eliot could see me now—they would be so 
satisfied !?” . 

Beside passages such as the above, are 
some lighter scenes— all those in which 
Lady Anne Seton figures go off with spirit— 
and others of a more manly power; but we 
must here close our notice, and hope that 
what we have said, and shown, will suffi- 
ciently recommend ‘The Linwoods’ to all 
such of our readers as delight in a story of 
deep natural interest and beauty. 


The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Edited by Robert B. Todd, M.B. &c. Part 
I. London: Sherwood & Co. 


In no department of knowledge is English 
science in amore satisfactory condition, than 
that which the work before us is designed to 
illustrate ; since the days of John Hunter, 
who may be considered as the father of the 
English schools of Anatomy and Physiology, 
these branches have experienced a rapidly 
expanding developement, and every day gives 
new proofs of the zeal, industry, and, we may 
add, genius, which are brought to their study 
and advancement. For this result numerous 
causes may be assigned, but the most effi- 
cient, in our opinion, has been the original 
exemption of these studies from collegiate 
influence, and the consequent absence of 
monopoly, and the open rivalry of talent in 
the great market of tuition. The demand 
for this sort of knowledge is an effective de- 
mand, not created by the conventional usages 
of small portions of society,—not forced, not 
bolstered by acts of Parliament, but arising 
out of the obvious interests of the entire 
species; and the furnishing an adequate 
supply has fortunately escaped the control of 
institutions, and been left to the spontaneous 
workings of society. Never was there a more 
striking illustration of humility leading to ex- 
altation. 

When the medical art was placed under col- 
legiate discipline, and its professors glorified 
by academic honours, the more mechanical 
parts of its practice were considered as be- 
neath the dignity of the men of science : and 
“surgery,” or hand-work, was consigned to 
barbers and lay brothers, (whence the appel- 
lation of Frater applied by the French to 
ignorant pretenders in physic,) and at length 
was positively forbidden to the regular phy- 
sician. The practitioners of surgery, being 
thus considered as unworthy of an education, 
were left to educate themselves. The growth 
of the art of operations, meanwhile, enforced 
a closer attention to anatomy and phy- 
siology ; and its professors, availing them- 
selves of their freedom, sought information 





in the highest quarters ; till at length they 
became themselves the great conduit pipes 
of instruction, and enlarged the boundaries 
of natural science, not only raising surgery 
to a professional equality with physic, but 
making successful inroads into the most lucra- 
tive branches of medical practice. The rivalry 
thus created has been of the most striking 
utility, both to surgery and physic; and the 
necessity which physicians are under of study- 
ing disease in great hospitals, having removed 
their effective education from the universities 
to London, and other metropolitan cities, has 
contributed still more to the emancipation of 
medical science. The lesson thus taught to 
mankind is invaluable ; and if we may judge 
from the signs of the times, the era is not 
very distant, when the legislature will be 
compelled to profit by it, in reforming the 
entire scheme of public and professional edu- 
cation. 

Of the improvements alluded to, the work 
under review isa strong illustration. It is not 
very long since the study of anatomy and 
physiology was confined to the demonstration 
of the phenomena, as they are exhibited ex- 
clusively in the human subject, and the very 
idea of man’s being a part of the great ani- 
mal system, and holding anything in com- 
mon with reptiles and worms, was scarcely 
entertained by the greatest philosophers. In 
the ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,’ comparative anatomy, however, forms 
a considerable feature; and the abnormal 
conditions of organs, no less than the normal, 
are embraced in its comprehensive pages. 
It is impossible to take even a hasty glance 
at the articles contained in this first part, 
without being struck with the mass of general 
reasonings and philosophical discussions, 
which are mixed up with the matters of pure 
anatomical fact, showing at every line the 
immense field of inquiry covered by modern 
science. Of these we would instance the article 
“ Age,” which includes inquiries interesting 
no less to the general reader than to the 
technical student. The following extract 
contains some curious information respecting 
the causes which limit the growth and dura- 
tion of the organized animal :— 

“« Having thus briefly traced the changes that 
precede maturity, we may ask what is it that 
prevents the processes of growth from advanc- 
ing at the same rate as they have hitherto done ? 
Why, so long as they are undisturbed by dis- 
ease or unnatual circumstances, should they 
not advance ad infinitum, or at least why should 
they not raise man to the strength and dimen- 
sions which poets have fabled in their Titans? 
The same food, the same atmosphere, the same 
light and heat, the same electric agencies, by 
which the organs have been maintained or ex- 
cited, are still around them and exerting their 
influence, Why, then, should they never trans- 
cend acertain point? Whyshould the stature, 
however much it may vary between a Boruwlaski 
and an O’Brien, yet never rise above a certain 
measure? Why does the strength never exceed 
the powers of a Milo or a Desaguliers, or the 
intellect surpass the limits of Aristotle, Shaks- 
peare, or Newton? These are interesting, but 
impossible problems. If we say that a certain 
quantum of vital power is allotted to the growth 
of man, and that while a portion is expended in 
raising him to maturity, the residue must be 
husbanded for conducting him through the re- 
maining portion of his duration, else he might 
suddenly stop short in his career without pass- 
ing those stages that prepare him for the cessa- 
tion of his existence ;—what do we gain by such 








explanation? Nothing ; for the term vital power 

which we employ is but a hypothetical cause, or 

if more closely examined, is scarcely even this: 

it is but an abstract term applicable to a number 

of actions that do not occur in the inorganic 

world. The vital power of a body is but the 

collective manifestation of its vital actions, and 

to say therefore that only a certain quantum of 
vital power is inherent in it, is but to express 

in other words the simple fact that those actions 

are circumscribed. Discarding this explanation, 

shall we say that the fact must be referred to 

some deficiency in the media of the being’s 

existence; that, although the aliment, the air, 

the light and caloric are competent to the pro- 

duction of a certain degree of growth, they can- 

not extend it, and that, were their conditions 

different, the animal developement would be 
more perfect? It is easy perhaps to suppose 

this, but we do not see how it can be proved, 

nor indeed that existing analogies favour it, 

On the surface of our globe there is every 
variety in the temperature, in the humidity, and 
in the electric conditions of the atmosphere, and 
every diversity in the articles of food employed; 
in more limited spheres there are the greatest 
diversities in the several respects produced 
artificially by the various occupations of man- 

kind ; and although we find, both among races 
and individuals, great varieties of developement, 
which may occasionally be traced to some rela- 
tion with the media in which they live, these 
varieties are by no means in proportion to the 
differences of the media, and in the majority of 
cases the former are independent of the latter. 
In the temperate zone, with a due proportion of 
animal and vegetable diet, man appears to at- 
tain his most perfect developement, and with 
however great skill he adapts these circumstances 
he never surpasses a certain point, and from 
what we know of his physiology no great alter- 
ation in any one of the external stimuli of his 
existence could be tolerated. A different pro- 
portion of the oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon in 
the atmosphere, we know full well to be noxious; 
a larger or smaller quantity of aqueous vapour 
suspended in it will occasion many well-known 
maladies ; the same may be said of alterations 
in the balance of the electricity that surrounds 
us. Great extremes of heat and cold may be 
borne for awhile, but it is obvious that they are 
not so well adapted to a healthy state of the 
system and therefore to its growth, as inter- 
mediate degrees; and consequently it is not 
easy to conceive any degree either above or be- 
low these limits consistent even with existence. 
Familiar enough also are we with the effects of 
full and sparing, of simple and mixed diete- 
tics, and with the fact that between certain well- 
known bounds lie the salutary quantities and 
qualities. From all which it appears sufficiently 
evident, that we cannot conceive any difference 
in the amount or properties of the known stimuli 
of life, that would be more favourable to the 
growth of man, than those which are to be found 
in the range of the known variations, whether 
natural or artificial. From the beginning there 
must have been established a direct relation be- 
tween the organization of the body and the out- 
ward elements; the latter are nothing but sti- 
mulants adapted to co-existing susceptibilities, or 
to put it more closely, man is not made by, but 
for or with, the surrounding agents ; his lungs 
are fashioned in correspondence to the atmo- 
sphere which he breathes, his digestive organs 
to the food that is spread so plenteously before 
him, and his nervous system to the subtle im- 
ponderable agents that play about him; conse- 
quently, as his organs only act in concert with, 
and do not result from the media of his exis- 
tence, a developement beyond that which he is 
known to acquire must proceed quite as much 
from the former as from the latter; and the 
supposition, the value of which we have been 
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endeavouring to estimate, thus falls to the 

ound. If man could become a larger, more 
powerful, or more sagacious animal than he now 
is, he must not only live in different media, but 
must possess a different constitution; in other 
words, the characters that distinguish him as a 
species must be altered. The question, then, 
that offered itself remains to our apprehension 
unsolved by either of the hypotheses. The 
limitation of man’s developement is like the de- 
finite period of his duration, and a hundred other 
circumstances connected with his existence, an 
ultimate fact; no event that we are able to dis- 
cover intervenes between its production and the 
will of the Deity.” 

If inquiry be limited to ascertain why the 
growth and duration of the human body are 
precisely what they are, and no other, it 
would be impossible, perhaps, to obtain a 
more definite solution than that given; or 
(to place the thought in more philosophical 
terms,) than the affirmation that they are a 
general result of the law of the organization, 
and of all the external agencies to which it 
is exposed. But, if the question be more 
accurately proposed, namely, why living 
organizations have any bounds set to their 
growth and duration, the solution is easy 
and obvious. If an organized being is ex- 
amined in its earliest stage of existence, it is 
found to consist of a combination of solid and 
fluid parts, in which the latter bear a much 
larger proportion to the former, than they 
exhibit in any of the subsequent stages of its 
existence. The consequence of this state of 
things is a corresponding incapacity to resist 
shocks from without, and to act with vigour 
upon externals. But, while the foetus is thus 
incapacitated for external agency, it exhibits 
an intensity of internal movement, which 
denotes the highest possible developement of 
vital power. In the subsequent stages of 
pont 9 corresponding changes take place in 
both these particulars. As the animal ad- 
vances towards perfection, it undergoes a 
constant process of solidification, which ac- 
companies the progressive expansion of the 
organs, whereby it is more and more enabled 
to sustain impressions from without, and to 
perform the reactions necessary to its well- 
being in the medium in which it is destined 
to exist. What, however, is thus gained in 
physical strength, is lost in physiological 
power ; for, though particular organs are, in 
the progress to maturity, called into increased 
activity, the sum of living action becomes 
progressively less, as is evidenced by the 
slackening of the pulse; and, by the dimi- 
nished liability to febrile and acute disease, 
which proves a corresponding decrease in 
vital irritability. 

From these facts we gather a general law 
of organic action, that it tends to the solidi- 
fication of the bodies in which it operates ; 
and, consequently, to cut off the sources of 
its own continuance; or the perfection of 
the machine manifestly consists in a certain 
definite state in which the greatest strength 
possible is combined with the greatest vital 
activity. Previously to that epoch, there is 
excess of vitality and defect of strength; and, 
subsequently, there is a defect of vitality with 
an increased strength, manifested by an ultra 
rigidity of fibres, morbid ossifications, &c. 

Hence it follows that the decay of the 
body is the result of a continuance of the 
same actions which at first contributed to its 
growth and perfection,—that a certain rigi- 
dity of fibres is incompatible with further 
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expansion,—that death is a necessary conse- 
quence of life,—and that no conceivable al- 
teration in externals could give an indefinite 
continuance or growth of the organized com- 
plex. 

But we have exceeded our prescribed 
bounds, and must stop. In conclusion, we have 
only to add, that the published names of the 
contributors to the Cyclopedia are sufficient 
guarantees for the accuracy and ability of 
its execution; and we heartily wish Dr. 
Todd the amplest success in his arduous un- 
dertaking. 

MEDICAL AND BOTANICAL WORKS. 

‘ Principles of the Treatment of Gout, witha 
further Examination, §c. by Sir Charles Scuda- 
more, M.D. F.R.S.’—Sir Charles Scudamore’s 
great book on the gout is well known to the 
profession. The present pamphlet contains a 
short statement of the principles laid down in 
that work, pro bono publico. The principal 
feature is a warning to gouty patients against 
the abuse of colchicum as a domestic remedy, 
in which we fully coincide. At various times, 
various gout medicines have had an extensive 
vogue, as being of miraculous efficacy; but all 
have in turn sunk into neglect—we believe for 
the same reason, that they ultimately cut short 
thedisease—by death. In the words of Cadogan 
when treating of the once-celebrated Portland 
powder, those who persist in taking them, 
after a short period die to a man, ‘‘ omnes ad 
internecionem interiere.”’ Sir Charles Scuda- 
more’s plan of treatment, and the restrictions 
within which he confines the employment of the 
Herculean remedy, are exceedingly judicious. 
We can conscientiously recommend our gouty 
friends to read and to abide by the advice 
which Sir Charles Scudamore here offers them. 

‘An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
Lateral Deformity of the Spine, §c. by Edward 
W. Duffin, M.D. 2nd Edition.’-—Our predeces- 
sors in this journal spoke favourably of this 
work on its first appearance; + and we avail 
ourselves of the publication of a second edition, 
to place the subject once more before our 
readers. If an individual were to undertake 
the education of his children, for the express 
purpose of rendering them all that the ‘ well- 
educated” victims of our educational systems 
become by demonstrable errors, both of com- 
mission and omission, he would infallibly be 
placed in one of those seclusions, where the 
majority who are mad by art and system, shut 
up the minority, who are only insane by natural 
inflection. Mr. Duftin is one of the many, by 
whose mouths “ wisdom cries out in the streets, 
and no man regards it.” ‘To what purpose is it 
that we boast of our steam-engines and patent 
cork-screws, our railroads and lucifer matches, 
if our intellects are so debilitated that they are 
incapable of receiving or relishing truth, or of 
directing the will with certainty towards any 
rational end, beyond that of money-making ? 
“ Pinzeus, (says our author,) who flourished to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century, asserts, 
(so common was distortion at that period,) that 
of fifty females of the higher or more civilized 
ranks of society, scarcely two could be found 
who had not the right shoulder higher and 
more projecting than the left;’’ an assertion 
which, but slightly modified, may with consider- 
able truth, be applied to young women of a 
corresponding class in modern times.” We 
are now far advanced in the nineteenth century : 
so that two ages and a half have passed away 
without common sense having obtained any 
notable triumph over fashion and routine, in 
the department in which our best affections are 
the most closely interested: for who does not 
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wish his daughter to be fair and comely in the 
sight of man? Five and twenty per cent. of our 
females, it appears, are crippled in body, by 
the direct influence of education; in the mean- 
time, how does it fare with their minds!!! It 
is high time that the task of reforming educa- 
tion should be commenced in earnest. It is a 
most mistaken supposition, to attribute the pre- 
valent disposition to corporeal deformity to one 
or two petty errors in the positions forced upon 
pupils in the school-room: as it is absurd to 
look for the remedy in backboards, and other 
similar instruments of torture. These dis- 
tortions, with a host of other less cognizable 
evils, flow from radical errors of principle, the 
natural fruits of instruction being committed to 
persons incapable of thinking for themselves, or 
afraid of committing themselves by the bare 
effort at intellectual independence. We par- 
ticularly recommend to the reader’s attention, 
those parts of this work which point directly 
to the two great and master mischiefs of modern 
system, over-accomplishment, and under-edu- 
cation—the punishing the mind with a multipli- 
city of instruments, and the neglect of forming 
it to their use. 

* Observations on Climate, Diet, and Medical 
Treatment in France and England, by Charles 
Higgins.’—A very small book, containing many 
valuable hints, especially for consumptive pa- 
tients, to be taken before they embark on a 
tedious, and too often profitless journey to the 
south of Europe, in search of health. When 
a patient must die, it is always convenient to a 
practitioner, that he should not ‘‘ die at home 
at last.” This is the secret of the fashion of 
exporting our consumptive patients, against 
which we ought to have a protecting duty. The 
author’s comparative estimate also of French 
and English medical practice, contains much 
that merits a serious consideration from the 
professional, no less than the amateur reader. 
We think, however, he carries the joke a little 
too far: and though we would not quote against 
him the maxim of Dum vitant stulti, we might, 
perhaps, gently hint at the aphorism of medio 
tutissimus. After all, probably, we have over- 
looked the greatest merit of the work, its plain 
intelligibility. 

‘The Fruit Cultivator, by John Rogers.’—A 
useful compendium of information concerning 
fruit trees, their varieties, and their cultivation. 
But this is all the credit we can afford to give 
it. Wherever the author is ambitious enough 
to venture upon points of science, he renders 
himself ridiculous. 

* British Botany, familiarly explained and de- 
scribed, in a series of Dialogues, illustrated with 
twenty-eight coloured plates.’—Another of the 
thousand and one illustrations of the Linnean 
System of Botany, preceded by a short explana- 
tion of the structure of plants, and terminated 
by a glossary of common botanical terms. The 
plates are neatly executed, and the matter is 
not badly put together: but it exhibits Botany 
as it was thirty years ago, and is quite unworthy 
of the present state of the science. When we 
find a tuber still called a root, and such mis- 
takes as to suppose that the fibres of roots are 
always annual, still perpetuated, we are obliged 
to withhold our recommendation of the work, 
even as achildren’s book; for it is of the first 
importance, that, however little young people 
learn, that little should be taught them correctly. 

* Lichenes Britannici; or, Specimens of the 
Lichens of Britain, by J. Bohler.’—This consists 
of dried specimens put up in monthly fasciculi, 
each of which contains eight species. The idea 
has been successfully executed on the conti- 
nent, by many industrious collectors, and merits 
encouragement; for no plates, however accurate, 
can give so correct an idea of a plant as a 
specimen of it well preserved. The publication 
is moreover peculiarly acceptable, considering 
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the extreme difficulty of acquiring a correct 
preliminary knowledge of so difficult a tribe as 
the Lichens. The plan is remarkably well exe- 
cuted, and we wish it all possible success. We 
would, however, recommend Mr. Bohler not to 
stick all his specimens in the centre of the page ; 
for if he continues the practice, they will in time 
make the work so thick in the middle, that the 
specimens will injure each other by their own 
pressure. If one specimen were to be placed at 
the top of a page, the next in the middle, and 
the third at the bottom, they would be equally 
distributed, and the inconvenience alluded to 
altogether obviated. 

‘A History and Description of the different 
varieties of the Pansey, by J. Sinclair and J. Free- 
man.’—We have onlyseen the firstnumber of this 
work, which, if all its plates are as well executed 
as the first, is likely to find favour in the eyes of 
those who cultivate the once neglected, but now 
fashionable, Heartsease. Nothing, however, can 
well be more absurd, than to introduce such a 
subject by a glossary of botanical terms, and a 
long technical description of the species, with 
references to natural orders, Linnean classifi- 
cation, and we know not what besides. Alas! 
alas! to what is the schoolmaster bringing us, 
when even the poor little simple Heartsease 
cannot be described by Messrs. Freeman and 
Sinclair, in fewer than seven pages of scientific 
jargon. This is going au fond with a vengeance. 

‘The Florist's Magazine; a Register of the 
newest and most beautiful varieties of Florists’ 
Flowers, by Frederick W. Smith.’—This work 
is to appear in monthly numbers, each to con- 
tain four plates, with popular descriptions of 
the plants represented, and practical directions 
for their cultivation. ‘The first part represents 
two Pelargoniums, one Auricula, two Hyacinths, 
anda Tulip. The letter-press is respectable, and 
the plates are really beautiful specimens of art ; 


we heartily commend the work to all lovers of 
what are technically called florists’ flowers. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

BY THE REV. TIMOTHY FLINT. 
(Continued from p. 668.) 

Tur great subsequent theatre of the display of 
American eloquence, has been the two houses of 
Congress. For ourselves, we do not think the 
school so well adapted to create the highest and 
noblest order of eloquence as the British Par- 
liament. With no powers in our vicinity to ex- 
cite competition or dread, secure in a superiority 
too palpable for the excitement of jealous com- 
parison, there is no call for those discussions 
which grow out of the immediate collisions of 
interest and power between rival states, whose 
armies and fleets are still watching each other, 
and whose diplomatic agents are always attempt- 
ing to circumvent each other by the most vigi- 
lant and cunning espionage. Our questions, on 
the contrary, instead of presenting the stirring 
field in which contiguous nations are the parties, 
too often turn on miserable party-quarrels among 
ourselves. 

Of course, our debates have generally been 
questions of tariff or no tariff, treaty or no treaty, 
appropriation or no appropriation, army or no 
army, state rights and national rights, and literal 
import or constructive import of certain phrases 
of the constitution, and the like. These ques- 
tions are generally so treated as ultimately to be 
resolved into problems of interest and political 
economy. The speaking in Congress is generally 
sectional and local in its drift; that of parlia- 
ment more broad, general, and universal in its 
bearing. American congressional speaking is also 
exceedingly prolix, and, having read the debates 
of the first sessions of Congress, and compared 





them with those of the last, we shall be astonished 
at the uniformity of the subjects of discussion 
and the common-place sameness of the argu- 
ments and declarations on the subjects. It 
would strike one, at first, as if every successive 
speaker had plagiarized from the preceding one. 
It is not so—but results from the uniform influ- 
ence of a narrow range of discussion upon sub- 
jects always nearly the same, urged by intellects 
of nearly the same dimensions, viewing things 
through the medium of the same interests, and 
as they affect similar temperaments. 


In the course of fifty years, perhaps two thou- 
sand different speakers have trodden this beaten 
field,—many of them, no doubt, men of the first 
order of endowment. It cannot be expected 
that we should enter such an immense throng, 
who have poured into the empty air such an 
atmosphere of articulate wind. Among the 
earlier speakers, but two dwell intensely on our 
memory, and they are unquestionably among the 
highest American samples of power in this walk, 
Hamilton and Ames. The former was one of 
the most gifted intellects that our country, or 
any country, has produced. Justly did Dr. 
Nott remark, that his was a mind that soared 
in its flights to a height to survey all things in 
the out-stretched landscape below with eagle 
optics. But the fame of his eloquence has been 
merged in his more perennial glory as the founder 
of our system of finance, in his reputation at the 
head of the department that controlled it, in his 
admirable writings in the Federalist, and, gene- 
rally, in his reputation as a founder and high 
officer of the republic. 

The other, and perhaps the most beautiful 
specimen of oratory of modern times, is fur- 
nished in that of Fisher Ames. This admirable 
man,—as truly so as a man and citizen as he 
was as an orator,—has left that fame of oratory 
pure and unmixed; for his aims, his tempera- 
ment, his circumstances, his feeble health, his 
brief career, perhaps his capabilities, dictated no 
other to him. There is something delightful 
and inspiring in the highest influences of oratory, 
when bearing away minds in its rushing course ; 
by a divine power it controls the people, as 
/Eolus chained down the winds; and no man 
has exercised this divine power in a higher de- 
gree. Who forgets, even now, the effect of his 
famous speech upon the adoption of the British 
treaty? No question, since the Declaration of 
Independence, had so absorbed interest and di- 
vided parties. Congress Hall was crowded, and 
every avenue within hearing, with the élite of 
the nation, and especially of Philadelphia, where 
Congress then held its sessions. The question 
had been hammered for days, and there was a 
general impatience that it should be closed ;— 
nevertheless, when this man, with his fine form 
and intellectual countenance, arose, pale, sickly, 
and apparently, as it proved in fact he was, on 
the verge of the grave, what an inspiration there 
was in the dead hush, the eloquent silence, of 
the immense mass of listeners, among whom a 
whisper would have been audible! Who can 
paint the thrilling intonations of his voice, the 
kindling brightness of his countenance, the music 
of periods, that only prepared for the contrast of 
the thunder that succeeded! Every avenue to 
the mind and the heart was occupied. Reason- 
ing, persuasion, entreaty, invective, pathos, pity, 
and terror, were alike brought to bear upon a 
question which let loose, or chained up, the ter- 
rible red men bordering on the frontiers. The 
effect was as the spell of enchantment. Few 
persons of any age or country have combined so 
many fortunate attributes to constitute a perfect 
orator as Fisher Ames. His was the rich and 
accomplished mind, the sweet countenance, the 
lightning of eve, the music of tone, the grace of 
gesture, the nobleness of attitude, and, beyond 
all, that indescribable something of influence, 
which seems as an atmosphere of magnetic power 
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radiating from the centre of attraction to the 
utmost circumference of the audience. 

Something of the same influence belongs to 
the oratory of Henry Clay. Owing much less 
than the former to study and discipline, and the 
training of schools, he is the most eminent ex. 
ample we have known of a nature-formed orator 
The charm by which we are led, the spell by 
which we are bound, the conviction to which, for 
the moment, we must yield, though the moment 
after our opinion may be as wide from his as the 
poles, are much more difficult to describe and 
analyze than in the instance last mentioned ; for 
neither form, countenance, voice, manner, nor 
matter are alike beautiful. His printed speeches 
are those of any other gifted and accomplished 
debater. But the moment we behold and listen, 
critic and ploughman, partizan and opponent, 
alike smile when he smiles, catch his frown and 
apparent conviction, as he holds our attention in 
his grasp; and when he closes, his voice dwells 
with a charm on the memory, like that of the 
angel's on the ear of Adam. 

In quoting passages from the best speeches of 
the most gifted speakers of the present time in 
Congress, we always do the orators injustice, un- 
less we give the speeches entire ; and even then 
the local allusions to passing interests, previous 
discussions, and the undefinable shades and 
divisions of party, dialect, and pass-words, make 
a woof so interwoven into the ground of the web, 
that much which seems most felicitous to those 
to whom all this is easily intelligible, is lost to 
foreigners. Still, not to pretermit the occasion 
of presenting some idea of the manner and 
phrase of congressional speaking, we give two 
passages of some length—one from a speech of 
Webster, of Massachusetts, and the other from 
Hayne, of South Carolina, considered to have 
been the best of the session of 1833; and that 
session was one of as much excitement, and call- 
ing forth as much talent, as.any that has elapsed 
since the commencement of our government. It 
will be easy to perceive that these extracts turn 
much on sectional feeling between the north and 
the south, which, at the moment, seemed dis. 
posed to set the federal government at defiance, 
in its zeal for state rights. This mania was called 
the doctrine of Nullification. Mr. Webster is 
the champion of Massachusetts, and Mr. Hayne 
of South Carolina. The first extracts are from 
the speech of the former. 

“ The gentleman, Sir, has spoken at large of former 
parties, now no longer in being, by their received ap- 
llations, and bas undertaken to instruct us, not only 
in the knowledge of their principles, but also of their 
respective pedigrees. He has ascended to their origin, 
and run out their genealogies. With most exemplary 
modesty he speaks of that to which he professes to 
have belonged himself, as the true Pure—the only 
honest, patriotic party, derived by regular descent from 
father to son, from the time of the virtuous Romans! 
Spreading before us the family tree of political parties, 
he takes special care to show himself snugly perched 
on a popular bough. He is wakeful tothe expediency 
of adopting such rules of descent as shall bring him, 
to the exclusion of all others, as an heir to all public 
virtue and all true political principle. His party and 
his opinions are sure to be orthodox: heterodoxy is 
fined to his Pp t He spoke, Sir, of the 
Federalists, and | thought I saw some eyes begin 
to open and stare a little; when he ventured on 
that ground I expected he would draw his sketches 
rather lightly, when he looked on the circles round 
him, and especially if he should cast his thoughts to 
the high places out of the senate. Nevertheless he 
went back to Rome, ad annum ab urbe condita, and 
found the fathers of the Federalists in the primeval 
aristocrats of that renowned empire! He traced the 
flow of federal blood down through successive ages and 
centuries, until he brought it into the veins of the 
American Tories, (of whom, by the way, there were 
twenty in the Carolinas for one in Massachusetts). 
From the Tories he followed it to the Federalists; and 
as the federal party was broken up, and there was no 
possibility of transmitting it farther on this side the 
Atlantic, it seems to have gone off collaterally, though 
against all the canons of descent, into the ultras of 
France, and finally become extinguished, like exploded 
gas, among the adherents of Don Miguel. This, Sir, 
is an ab t of the gentl ’s history of Federalism. 
I am not about to controvert it. It is not at present 
worth the pains of refutation; because, Sir, if at this 
day, any one feels the sin of Federalism lying heavily 
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conscience, he can easily obtain He 
ag even obtain an indulgence, if he be desirous of 
repeating the same transgression. It is an affair of no 
ifficulty to get into this same right line of patriotic 
descent. A man, now-a-days, is at liberty to choose 
his political parentage. He may elect his own father. 
Me niet or not, he may, if he choose, claim to belong 
to the favoured stock, and his claim will be allowed. 
He may carry back his pretensions just as far as the 
honourable gentleman himself; nay, he may make 
himself out the honourable gentleman’s cousin, and 
e satisfactorily that he is descended from the same 
itical great-grandfather. All this is allowable: we 
all know a process, Sir, by which the whole Essex 
junto could in one hour be all white-washed from their 
‘ancient Federalism, and come out every one of them 
an original democrat dyed in the wool. Some of them 
have actually undergone the op ion, and they say it 
is quite easy. The only inconvenience it occasions, 
they tell us, is a slight tendency of the blood to the 
face—a soft suffusion, which, however, is very transient, 
since nothing is said by those they join calculated to 
deepen the red on the cheek, but a prudent silence 
observed in regard to the past. Indeed, Sir, some 
smiles of approbation have been bestowed, and some 
crumbs of comfort have fallen not a thousand miles 
from the door of the Hartford convention itself. * * 


“Then, Sir, the gentleman has no fault to find with 
these recently promulgated South Carolina opinions ; 
and certainly he need have none; for his own senti- 
ments now advanced, and advanced upon reflection, 
as far as I have been able to comprehend them, go to 
the full iength of all these opinions. I propose to say 
something on these, and to consider how far they are 
just and constitutional. Before doing that, however, 
let me observe, that the eulogium pronounced on the 
character of South Carolina, by the honourable centle- 
man, for revolutionary and other merits, meets my 
hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowledge that the 
honourable gentleman goes before me in regard for 
whatever of distinguished talent and distinguished cha- 
racter South Carolina has produced. I claim part of 
the honour. I partake in the pride of her great names. 
I claim them for countrymen, one and all. The Lau- 
rens, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the 
Marions, Americans all, whose fame is no more to be 
hemmed in by state lines, than their talents and pa- 
triotism were capable of being circumscribed within 
the same narrow limits. In their day and generation 
they served the country, and the whole country. Flinn, 
whose honoured name the gentleman himself bears, 
does he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his 
patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his 
eyes had first opened upon the light in Massachusetts 
instead of South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose it in 
his power to produce a South Carolina name so bright 
as to excite envy in my bosom? No, increased grati- 
fication and delight rather. I thank God, if | am 
gifted little with the spirit which is able to raise mortals 
to the skies, I have none, I trust, of the other spirit, 
which would drag angels down. When I shall be 
found, Sir, in my place here in the senate, or else- 
where, to sneer at public merit, because it h d 





ts of its own glory, and on the very spot of 
its origin.” 

The following extracts are from Mr. Hayne’s 
speech in reply :— 

«« J] shall make no professions of zeal for the honour 
and interests of South Carolina—of that my constituents 
shall judge. If there be one state in the Union, Mr. 
President, (and | say it in no boastful spirit,) that may 
challenge comparison with any other for an uniform, 
ardent, and uncalculating devotion to the Union, that 
state is South Carolina. Sir, from the very commence- 
ment of the revolution up to this hour, there is no 
sacrifice, however great, she has not cheerfully made— 
no service has she ever hesitated to perform. She has 
adhered to you in your prosperity ; but in your adversity 
she has clung to you with more than filial affection. 
No matter what was the condition of her domestic 
affairs—though deprived of her resources, divided by 
parties, or surrounded by difficulties—the call of her 
country has been to her as the voice of her God. Do- 
mestic discord ceased at the sound, Every man became 
at once reconciled to his brethren, and the sons of South 
Carolina were all seen crowding together to the temple, 
bringing their gifts to the altar of their common coun- 
try. What, Sir, was the conduct of the South during 
the revolution? Sir, 1 honour New England for her 
conduct in that glorious struggle. But, great as is the 
praise which belongs to her, I think at least equal 
honour is due to the South. They espoused the quarrel 
of their brethren with a generous zeal, which did not 
suffer them to stop to calcul their i ts in the 
dispute. Favourites of the mother country, possessed 
of neither ships nor seamen to create commercial rival- 
ship, they might have found in their situation a guaranty 
that their trade would be for ever fostered and pro- 
tected by Great Britain. But trampling on all con- 
siderations, either of interest or safety, they rushed into 
the conflict, and, fighting for principle, perilled all in 
the sacred cause of freedom. Never was there exhi- 
bited, in the history of the world, higher examples of 
noble daring, dreadful suffering, and heroic endurance, 
than by the Whigs of Carolina during the revolution, 
The whole state, from the mountains to the sea, was 
overrun by an overwhelming force of theenemy. The 
fruits of industry perished on the spot where they were 
produced, or were consumed by the foe. The ‘ plains 
of Carolina’ drank up the most precious blood of her 
citizens. Black and smoking ruins marked the places 
which had been the habitations of her children. Driven 
from their homes into the gloomy and almost im- 
pregnable swamps, even there the spirit of liberty sur- 
vived, and South Carolina, sustained by the example 
of her Sumpters and her Marions, proved, by her con- 
duct, that though her soil might be overrun, the spirit 
of her people was invincible. 

“1 come now to the war of 1812—a war which, I 
well remember, was calied in derision, while its event 
was doubtful, the Southern War, and sometimes the 
Carolina War; but which is now universally acknow- 
ledged to have done more for the honour and pros- 
perity of the country, than all other events in our history 

ut togeth What, Sir, were the objects of that war? 








to spring up beyond the little limits of my own state 
or neighbourhood—when I refuse for any such cause, 
or for any cause, the homage due to American talent, 
to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to liberty and 
country; or if I see an uncommon endowment of 
heaven—if I see extraordinary virtue and capacity in 
any son of the south—and if, moved by local prejudice, 
or gangrened by state jealousy, I get up here to abate 
the tithe of a hair from his just character and just fame, 
may my tongue cleave tothe roof of my mouth ! 
Pe Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections—let me 
indulge in refreshing remembrance of the past—let 
me remind you, that, in early times, no states cherished 
= harmony both of principle and feeling than 
jassachusetts and South Carolina. Would to God that 
harmony might again return! Shoulder to shoulder 
they went through the revolution: hand in hand they 
stood round the administration of Washington, and felt 
his own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind 
feeling, if it exist, alienation, and distrust, are the growth 
unnatural to such soils—of false principles since sown ; 
they are weeds, the seeds of which that same great 
arm never scattered. 

“Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts. She needs none. There she is. Be- 
hold her, and judge for yourselves. There is her his- 
tory. The world knows itby heart. The past, at least, 
is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexing- 
ton, and Bunker Hill; and there they remain for ever. 
The bones of her sons falling in the great struggle for 
independence, now lie mingled with the soil of every 
state from New England to Georgia; and there they 
will lie for ever. And, Sir, where American liberty 
raised its first voice, and where its youth was nurtured 
and sustained, there it still lives in the strength of its 
manhood, and full of its original spirit. If discord and 
disunion shall wound it—if party strife and blind am- 

tion shall hawk at it and tear it—if folly and madness 
—if uneasiness under salutary int, shall ed 
to separate it from that union, by which alone its exist- 
ence is made sure, it will stand, in the end, by the side 
of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked. It will 

" forth its arm, with whatever of vigour it may 
still retain, over the friends who gather round it. And 
it will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proudest 








Free trade and sailors’ rights. 

“It was for the protection of Northern shipping and 
New England seamen, that the country flew to arms, 
What interest had the South in that contest? If they 
had sat down coldly to calculate the value of their in- 
terests involved in it, they would have found that they 
had everything to lose, and nothing to gain. But, Sir, 
with that generous devotion to country, so characteristic 
of the South, they only asked if the rights of any por- 
tion of their fellow citizens had been invaded ; and 
when told that Northern seamen and New England 
ships had been arrested on the great highway of 
nations, they felt that the honour of their country was 
assailed ; and acting on that exalted sentiment, ‘ which 
feels a stain like a wound,’ they resolved to seek in 
open war a redress of those injuries, which it did not 
become freemen to endure. Sir, the whole South, 
animated as by a common impulse, cordially united 
in declaring and promoting that war. South Carolina 
sent to your councils, as advocates and supporters of 
that war, the noblest of her sons. How they fulfilled 
that trust let a grateful country tell. Not a measure 
was adopted, not a battle fought, nor a victory won, 
which contributed in any degree to the success of that 
war, to which Southern counsels and Southern valour 
did not largely contribute.” 


Perhaps we ought not, in this place, to pass by 
the famous John Randolph, who, in the minds 
of many, stands embodied as the beau ideal of 
eloquence. For perhaps a quarter of a century 
he was elected to the councils of the nation, 
and delighted his friends, scourged his enemies, 
and fixed the astonished curiosity of all who 
heard him. With the young and curious he 
was the first lion they were eager to see. Tall, 
meagre as a skeleton, with a strangely-shining 
eye, a cadaverous countenance, a disproportioned 
length of arms and legs, the hand and finger of 
an anatomy, and a singular shrill falsetto voice, 
which, however, instantly arrested a thrilled at- 
tention ; and with a form, gesture, and manner 





in perfect keeping with his preter-human appear- 


ance, no speaker was ever flattered with a more 
undivided attention. Quick in apprehension ; 
fertile in imagination, allusion, association ; just 
and happy in his figures; always correct and 
classical in his language and phrases ; erratic and 
desultory as was his declamation, little as he kept 
to the point, (in fact, he seldom had any,) he 
still held curiosity on the stretch and listening. 
Notwithstanding the grand defect of not speaking 
to the subject in hand—notwithstanding he gene- 
rally indulged in the bitterest raillery, ridicule, 
and sarcasm—poured out in unsparing measures 
of his peculiar irony, retort, and disdainful look, 
upon whatever person happened to be sitting 
for his picture,—his strong sense, his select lan- 
guage, his felicitous touches, heightened by his 
biting acerbity, and carried to the very centre of 
the vulnerable point at which he aimed, always 
secured for him the admiration of those who de- 
light in seeing the writhing of the lashed, and 
the respectful dread of his enemies. Who does 
not remember how they who affected to contemn 
him as a sort of lunatic, still shrunk from the 
infliction of his ridicule, carried with the rifle’s 
sureness to its mark, by the aim of his pointed 
and skinny finger? Who, acquainted with his 
peculiar and surprising capabilities, will not re- 
gret the aimless misdirection of his wonderful 
talents? He was generally in the minority on 
all questions. He lashed all parties in turn, and 
vibrated round all the cardinal points of political 
opinion. To three only did he seem ever to fix: 
a puerile ridicule of the modern circulating me- 
dium—a hatred of banks and bank notes—a 
more fixed hatred of men and things found north 
of the Potomac, increasing according to their 
northing, and a settled devotion to Virginia in 
general, and to Roanoke, his portion of it in 
particular. This, his ruling passion, he showed 
to be such, for he evinced it “ strong in death.” 

They who comprehend upon what points 
popular predilections turn, will readily perceive 
that we might name many more speakers who 
have their respective partisans, who estimate 
them the first and most distinguished in the land. 
Among them, and without doubt possessing great 
merit in their particular walks, are Mr. Calhoun, 
late Vice President, and Mr. M‘Duffie, of South 
Carolina, Mr. Leigh, of Virginia, and Mr. 
Burges, of Rhode Island. 


An observer well acquainted with the great 
divisions of the United States, remarks three 
distinct styles of oratory—the northern, the 
mixed, and the southern. New England is the 
region of the first; New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, of the 
second; and the other states south and west of 
them of the third. New England, in Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, and its other. collegiate and 
academical institutions, furnishes a greater num- 
ber of scholars, in proportion to the whole com- 
munity, and of a higher training, than the other 
divisions. Learning, taste, and literature are 
more advanced and more general. ‘The obvious 
principles of composition, taste, rhetoric, analysis, 
and criticism, are better and more generally 
understood and practised. All the people are 
church-going, and all critics upon the sermon. 
It is perhaps hence that the people of New Eng- 
land are so intensely sensitive to ridicule. Hence 
the mauvaise honte that everywhere follows them, 
and tinges their cheek with the burning blush 
of consciousness, where a Virginian and Ken- 
tuckian would feel perfectly cool and _ self-pos- 
sessed. This national trait has its advantages 
and disadvantages. It creates concentration of 
thought, interior combination, and decision of 
character. But self-criticism and the fear of ridi- 
cule nip the luxuriance of fancy and the imgina- 
tion, and repress the free and strong movements 
of the heart. Hence a northern member of 
Congress, or minister, must have written notes, 
or his speech perfectly committed to memory. 
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A more still and chastened manner, a severer 
regard to rules,a more shrinking dread of mock- 
grandeur, exaggeration, and false sublime, are 
manifest in his speeches. A New England 
speaker seems even to be reading when he is 
not. 

This attribute of the northern manner is no- 
where so conspicuous as in the pulpit. A south- 
ron, who enters one of the more polished con- 
gregations of a city church, is peculiarly struck 
with it. The manner is more measured, the 
tone of voice milder and more subdued. The 
speaker seems afraid of awakening the slumbering 
echoes. The sermon has an air of restraint and 
coldness—the sort of respectful under-tone eti- 
quette of a levee, which strike him, especially 
when first heard, unfavourably. We are told 
that this beau ideal of New England eloquence 
is that transmitted by blood, birth, and institu- 
tions from the parent country. 

The most palpable difference between the 
northern and southern speaker is, that the latter 
puts forth from the beginning a greater volume 
and exertion of voice. He has a self-possessed 
manner, a military ease, erectness, and self-con- 
fidence. Feeling himself at home in the rostrum 
and the pulpit, he either remembers not, or cares 
not, that there is such a word as criticism. Com- 
manding a greater range and compass of voice, 
the difficulty of right enunciation and a properly 
modulated intonation are indeed increased. But 
when the speaker is seen at ease, so also is the 
hearer ; and this acts and re-acts. For the same 
reason, a southern speaker, when he does suc- 
ceed in conception, modulation, accent, and 
sadence, is a better speaker than he who avails 
himself of the unambitious monotony of reading. 
The style of speaking in the middle states is a 
compound of the northern and southern, the one 
or the other predominating in the harangue of 
the speaker, according to his training and tem- 
perament. 

But when the southern manner is grafted on 
conceit, and the forth-putting of a vain and half- 
educated speaker, what a murky storm of elo- 
quence is raised! Tow often have we heard such 
a person rifle Curran and Phillips, Burke and 
Brougham, and exhaust the earth, air, ocean, 
the grave, the last judgment, heaven and hell, in 
a perfect hurricane of oratory, the while electrify- 
ing his hearers with a strain which, in the north, 
would have inspired nothing but irrepressible 
ridicule and disgust ! 

Travelling in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, and listening to the speakers at the bar 
and in the pulpit—in one place we find the New 
England cold, stern propriety; in another the 
vehement gesture and loud tones of the south ; 
and sometimes both in the same person and the 
same discourse; though in general much too 
great a leaning is observed towards fustian and 
the mock sublime. 

[To be continued.) 





CAPTAIN BACK. 

Two weeks ago we had the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting our readers that letters had been re- 
ceived, intimating the return of this gallant 
officer to his winter quarters on Great Slave 
Lake. We have now the still greater satistac- 
tion of announcing his arrival in his own coun- 
try, and of giving circulation to the following 
brief outline of his proceedings. 

On the 7th June 1834 he left Fort Reliance 
with his party, and was employed, during the 
remainder of that month, in transporting his 
boat and stores on rollers to his destined point 
of embarkation on the Thlewee-cho-dezeth,—a 
very arduous service, the distance being above 
200 miles, and his people being in far from 
vigorous condition, in consequence of the spare 
diet to which they had been subjected during 
the previous winter. The task was, however, 
successfully accomplished, and, on the 7th 





July, the party, consisting of Captain Back, 
Mr. King, his surgeon and only assistant, 
and eight men, all Europeans, bade adieu to 
their companions, and proceeded down the 
river in the direction ascertained the previous 
season. The stream was at first deep, and 
interrupted by rapids as it cut its way trans- 
versely through a mountain range running East 
and West; but beyond this it proceeded to the 
northward, with little interruption, till in lati- 
tude 65° 40’ N., longitude 106° 35’ W., it took 
a sudden turn to the East, thereby destroying 
the hopes up to this time entertained, of its en- 
tering the sea near Bathurst’s Inlet. It now 
became very broad, and broken, as it were, 
into a succession of small lakes, terminating in 
one so large that it showed a clear horizon on 
several points of the compass; and here the expe- 
dition was much embarrassed by ice, so that, for 
above twenty miles, it was only enabled to ad- 
vance by severe exertion, On recovering the 
clear water, however, the stream speedily again 
contracted, still trending easterly, and even 8.E., 
and much broken by rapids and cascades,—until 
at length, in latitude 65° 54 N., longitude 
98° 10’ W., (not far, therefore, from the head of 
Wager Bay,) it burst with great fury between four 
granite mountains, and flowed thence tolerably 
directly towards the North. It also here became 
again very wide—from half a mile to a mile— 
and was even more broken with rapids and 
whirlpools than before; the adjoining country 
being in like manner rugged and hilly. The 
first Esquimaux were met not far from the sea, 
fishing at the foot of a considerable fall; and 
though they seemed in the beginning disposed 
to be hostile, they became afterwards very 
obliging and serviceable. On the 29th July the 
Expedition reached the sea in latitude 67°7’ N., 
longitude 94° 40’ W. 

The river first terminated in a narrow estuary, 
much embarrassed by shoals and sand-banks ; 
and the view to the north was in some mea- 
sure closed in by a lofty head-land, belong- 
ing to the eastern mountains, (afterwards called 
Victoria headland). The opposite shores, how- 
ever, speedily increased their distance from each 
other; that to the westward falling back in a 
direction nearly N.W., while that to the east- 
ward trended off to N.E.$E. :—and as Captain 
Back was now to the eastward of Captain James 
Ross’s Pillar, he considered it to be his duty to 
proceed to the westward, and so endeavour to 
approach it. But the drift ice was so closely 
packed on the shore in this direction, and was at 
the same time so frequently and dangerously 
set in motion by heavy N.W. gales, that he was 
unable to advance beyond lat. 68° 45’ N. long. 96° 
22’ W., when it bore about N.W. by N., distant 
eighty-three miles. From this point a clear icy 
horizon was seen in the N.N.W., in about which 
direction there seemed no doubt that there was 
a passage to the open sea, the tides coming up 
from this quarter, and the vertebra of a whale 
being found driven on the coast opposite to it, 
with several pieces of drift wood, little sodden 
with water, and of a kind (the white pine,) 
known to be peculiar to the banks of M*Kenzie 
River. Due north were two blue objects, which 
seemed to be large islands. In the N.E. were 
water and ice, with what is denominated a 
water sky beyond them. In the east the sea 
was clear, with one small island bearing E. by S., 
from fifteen to twenty miles distant ; and to the 
right of this was also a wide open space before 
coming to the eastern land. 

The packed ice seemed chiefly confined to 
the western shore ; and beyond it, especially to 
the eastward, the passage appeared quite free. 
Had Captain Back not known, therefore, of 
Captain Ross’s return, he would have proceeded 
in that direction; and so, probably, have set at 
rest a question which he has now rather raised 
than decided, viz. whether Captain Ross wa 








not merely on an island, and never on the main. 
land of America at all. Under his circum. 
stances, however, and with the extremely severe 
task before him of re-ascending so rapid and 
broken a river as the Thlewee-cho to his winter 
quarters, he would have been inexcusable had 
he quitted the coast in his solitary, and by this 
time also damaged, boat. Accordingly, he set 
out on his return on the 15th of August, having 
previously obtained from his friendly Esquimaux 
a delineation, after their manner, of the adjoin. 
ing coast, which he has brought home with him, 
and which, so far as he went, was remarkably 
corroborated by the results of his own survey, 
He also ascended the most favourably placed of 
the neighbouring hills, so as to extend his sphere 
of vision ; and thus took every step possible, in 
his circumstances, to render the result of his 
journey satisfactory. In ascending the river on 
his return he was obliged to abandon his boat, 
and proceed on foot over the young ice; but 
his people, being well supplied with provisions, 
did not suffer materially under this additional 
fatigue. They arrived at Fort Reliance on the 
27th of September, after an absence of three 
months and a half on their arduous service; 
and may all be expected in England, at the 
latest, by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship in 
November. Their gallant leader has been en- 
abled to precede them by returning through 
Canada. 

With regard to the results of his journey, it 
is difficult, as yet, to speak positively, with only 
a meagre outline of his proceedings before us, 
as contained in his letters, and without the de- 
tail which, in such subjects, is indispensable 
towards the formation of a matured opinion, 
Yet, on the face of his narrative, great dangers 
and difficulties appear to have been boldly and 
ably surmounted ; while these have led him 
across a considerable extent (almost 1000 miles) 
of entirely new ground, of which we had no pre- 
vious knowledge, unless through Indian report, 
now indubitably proved, in the main, incorrect. 
But beyond this the results of his labours are also 
extensively negative. Our previous conceptions 
of the configuration of the north-eastern extre- 
mity of America, especially as founded on Sir 
John Ross’s representations, are much modified 
by them; and, individually, we now believe 
that his Boothia was merely an island, none of 
his statements being irreconcileable with this 
hypothesis, excepting only the difference of level 
which he alleges that he found between the seas 
on either side of its peninsula. We cannot help 
hoping, however, that the real fact may yet 
speedily, as it may certainly now easily, be as- 
certained. Besides what Captain Back’s details, 
when obtained, may do towards settling the ques- 
tion, nothing seems more certain, from the result 
of both these last expeditions, (Ross’s and Back’s,) 
than that the ground respectively examined by 
them may easily be gone over again. From 
Chesterfield or Wager Inlets, the distance to the 
Thlewee-cho is now shown to be short; while 
that from Repulse Bay to the sea, into which it 
falls, is probably still shorter. An expedition, 
wintering at any of these points, with the means 
of constructing boats, in preparation for the fol- 
lowing season, could easily, cheaply, and cer- 
tainly complete the bottom of Regent’s Inlet ; 
while one or two vessels either sent down the 
Inlet, or to the westward of Boothia, as might 
be thought best, could complete the observations 
about the magnetic pole, begun by Capt. James 
Ross, and probable connect his farthest with 
Cape Turnagain also, in one or two seasons. No 
value need be attached to the bringing these 
vessels back ; if they got hampered they might 
be abandoned, and the crews return in their 
boats, as Captain Ross did, to a fixed rendezvous 
in Lancaster Sound or Repulse Bay. Surely, 
an object which has been so long pursued, has, 
from that circumstance alone, acquired sufficient 
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yalue to warrant another trial like this; and we 
know that neither are the old Arctic hands worn 
out, nor would new volunteers be wanting, who 
would desire nothing so much as to be sent on 
such a service. At this very moment, also, it is 
understood that the Board of Admiralty con- 
templates instituting a series of magnetical ob- 
servations in the southern hemisphere; and 
honour, if not even possibly scientific advantage, 
would be acquired by the simultaneous pursuit 
of a similar series in the opposite quarter. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


An account of the Rev. John Flamsteed, the 
first Astronomer Royal, compiled by Mr. Baily, 
from the MSS. of that celebrated individual, has 
just been printed, by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. As far as a glance of the work will 
enable us to judge, it is decidedly one of the 
most important that have issued from the press, 
as it not only gives us Flamsteed’s original cata- 
logue of stars, called the British Catalogue, but 
places the character of that worthy man in its 
proper light. We have here, iv his own diary, 
the record of great events in the scientific world ; 
and we see here, that certain grave charges which 
have been made against the first Astronomer 
Royal in after times, are swept away by the 
simple record of his own life, when he thought 
not that his memory would be aspersed by loose 
and heedless biographers. For the present, we 
must reserve our observations; but we anticipate 
no ordinary treat in the perusal of the corre- 
spondence of such a man as Flamsteed with his 
contemporary Sir Isaac Newton, and we cannot 
but admire the right feeling of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, amidst the cries 
for economy and retrenchment, in attending to 
the wise suggestions of those worthy gentlemen 
composing the Board of Visitors to the Royal 
Observatory, and printing, at the national ex- 
pense, a work which will always reflect national 
honour. 

We shall be excused for reminding our scienti- 
ficreaders that the next Meteorological Festival 
named by Sir John Herschel (see Atheneum, 
p. 820), occurs on the 21st, Monday week. 

A “statement of facts’’ relating to the pro- 
ceedings of the council of the London University 
in their attempt to obtain a charter of incorpora- 
tion,has been transmitted to the subscribers, from 
which we learn that it has been decided by the 
King in council that there shall be two charters, 
onein favour of the university, reducing its style 
to that of college, and thereby precluding its 
granting degrees, and the other constituting a 
Metropolitan University with power to confer 
degrees on candidates “ from all parts of the 


United Kingdom, and from every seminary of 


education, whether chartered or unincorporated !” 
The York Festival is now over, and if we can 
draw any judgment from the contradictory re- 
ports of our contemporaries, must, musically 
speaking, have proved as little satisfactory as a 
meeting on so splendid a scale could be. We 
were prepared for the absence of any striking 
novelty—but not to read of the music of the 
‘Creation’ going unsteadily! It is possible 
that we may return to the subject next week. 





UNIVERSAL SEA LANGUAGE, 
(The following is a copy of a paper presented to the 
itish Association by Sir John Ross, but which could 
not be entered in the proceeding: ding to the ex- 
isting regulations, as referring to a printed work.] 
This Universal Sea Language is a complete 
system of communications between the crews of 
ships of different nations, without any knowledge 
of each other’s language. 
is ingenious and simple code of signals was 
first communicated to me by the gallant inventor 
Captain Rhode, of the Royal Danish Navy, at 
Copenhagen, in July 1834; and, in September 
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last, I had the honour of submitting the English 
MS. to our excellent King, who, having perused 
it with attention, commanded me to transmit it 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
at the same time expressing his high approbation 
of the system. Here, however, it met with some 
delay, probably from the changes which took 
place in that board, and from the circumstance 
that no less than three codes of signals were at 
the same time under the consideration of their 
Lordships ; and it was not until April last, when 
I had an interview with Lord Auckland, that 
their report on this interesting subject was ob- 
tained :—this could not but be favourable, and 
the usual number of copié¢s were subscribed for, 
as also by the Hon. E. I. Company, the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s, Corporation of the Trinity 
House, &c. ; and at length the English edition is 
in progress. The French edition, which is also a 
translation from the original Danish, has been 
already printed, the government having sub- 
scribed for no less than 200 copies. The German 
and Spanish translations are soon to follow. 

The advantages of this method of communi- 
cation by signal, over every other, are briefly 
these :— 

In the first place, it will be found by far the 
cheapest, the whole expense being the price of 
the book, which is only sixteen shillings; the pur- 
chase of flags or other symbols being unnecessary. 
Secondly, the only materials required on hoard 
any ship are the flags under which she sails, jack, 
ensign, and pendant (the colour being immate- 
rial), and two white flags, for which two table- 
cloths, or, if there is none on board, two shirts, 
or anything that will represent a flag will suffice; 
so that everything required is to be found even 
in the smallest craft. By these simple and 
ready means, communications of any and of 
every kind may be made by an English vessel to 
a foreign one, and vice versd, without the least 
knowledge of each other's language, and under 
circumstances of peril and distress which have 
rendered every other mode impracticable. Again, 
those on the sea coast, who would wish to save 
their fellow creatures from a watery grave, might 
point out to the stranger an unknown harbour or 
creek, or the best place to run on shore, and by 
these invaluable signals, convey to a perishing 
crew of any nation every information required 
to assist their humane endeavours; while, on the 
other hand, the crew of a stranded ship might 
convey to the spectators of their perilous situa- 
tion everything that is requisite—even the pe- 
rishing foreigners’ last farewell to relations and 
friends. 

I can safely assure the section, that, during 
my services in His Majesty’s Navy, of above 
forty years, had I been in possession of these 
signals, and, had they been generally distributed 
and published in different languages, as they are 
now intended to be, I should have witnessed the 
saving of hundreds of lives, and thousands of 
pounds in valuable property. 





HALLEY’S COMET. 

. To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

S1r,—It is not a little curious that, looking the other 
day into Mezeray, | found mention of a number of 
Comets seen in France, with the years they appeared, 
In the reign of Louis 1. anno 842, a blazing comet was 
seen; again, anno 995,on Lammas Day; again, in 
1222, a “ prodigious comet” appeared at the time a 
quartan ague seized King Philip. | think 1455 is the 
first year Halley speaks of his comet having been 
noticed ; in 1455, 1531, 1607, 1682, then 1759, and now 
1835-6. 

Now, if to 842 we add 76, the next appearance will 
be 918 or 19; to 919 add 76, we have 995, when the 
comet is said to have been seen as above. A retarda- 
tion or acceleration, from causes explained by astrono- 
mers, and even an error in the chronologist, may make 
the difference of one year of little note: it might have 
been recorded at the end of one year for the beginning 
of the next, as this time it will be seen in 35 and 36. 

The next appearance after that recorded in 1222 
would be 1298 or 99; the next would be 1375; and 
the next, add 76 or 77, would be 1452 or 3; close upon 
Halley’s 1455 mentioned above. I think this remark- 





able, and have no doubt of Halley’s comet having been 
pretty regular in return since 842. I leave to the judg- 
ment of readers to make the inference ; but as this 
wanderer in heaven has already been seen with a glass, 
and we have thus another proof of its regularity of re- 
turn, any record of the foregoing coincidences may not 
be unworthy publication in your literary journal. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your well-wisher, 
Cyrus Reppina. 


Lincombe, 
Sept. 6, 1835. 








PAGANINI. 

“ F. morto!”—the words which the silent and 
absorbed man murmured to himself, in a tone of 
deep feeling, after listening to one of Beetho- 
ven’s magnificent symphonies, are now—alas !— 
to be uttered sadly for their speaker—Paganini 
is dead ! 

We would fain believe that the newspaper 
reports are in error. They have, before now, 
killed men of less note, who have been peace- 
fully eating, and drinking, and flourishing, while 
the host of periodical writers have been straining 
their wits to beelegiacand laudatory. Let us hope 
that the intelligence from Genoa, received this 
week, that the artist had been carried off by 
the sudden and fearful death of cholera, may, 
by some happy chance, prove one of those “ mis- 
takes which it gives them pleasure to contradict.” 
But, should it not—then, indeed, may Music 
put on sackcloth and sit in ashes for her High 
Priest! We can neither reflect upon, nor write 
of his death, as of the departure of an ordinary 
man: our words and thoughts become impercep- 
tibly tinged with fantasy, as we recall the thou- 
sand emotions which his miraculous performances 
excited in us. If we work out Lamb’s principle 
of being “ modest for a modest man,” our soberer 
readers must make allowance for some exuber- 
ance of expression, as we hastily string together 
a few opinions and remembrances of him— 

who ran 

Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all. 
It is hardly possible to speak of this prince of 
violin players, without comparing his flights of 
fancy, his audacious innovations even upon the 
most brilliant modern music, with the solemn 
and mechanical compositions of Corelli and 
Geminiani,—without contrasting the gigas and 
sarabandas of Cardinal Ottoboni’s protegé with 
the adagj appassionati and fantasie composed to 
satisfy the caprices of the Duchess of Lucca! 
Nor can we avoid expressing our conviction that, 
in his particular track, that of descriptive instru- 
mental music, it is impossible to proceed fur- 
ther: that no heightening could be given to 
his passion, fire, and brilliancy, (supposing even 
we should ever again light upon so rare an 
union of inventive with executive power as ap- 
peared in Paganini,) without that point being 
passed which separates the sublime from the ridi- 
culous. All his imitators have proved them. 
selves mannerists of the worst possible school ; 
and we believe that he will have rather to be 
remembered as a solitary star of the brightest 
lustre, than as the central point of a constella- 
tion. Atthe same time, it must be borne in mind, 
that these peculiarities of his, which we consider 
to be unapproachable, did not supersede, but 
were added to the ordinary gifts and graces of 
instrumentalists; that besides his pizzicati, 
“ sharp and pungent as the tips of pins,” and his 
harmonics, and the freaks of execution in which 
he sometimes rioted to excess, he could do jus- 
tice to the simpler music of the best writers, in 
a style of perfect finish and propriety, and 
turn with the versatility of a master of his in- 
strument from the most tragical or extatic of his 
compositions, (we must be excused the use of 
uncommon epithets,) to the calmer and more 
regulated melodies and movements of Mozart, or 
Beethoven, or Rossini. 

It is needless to dwell longer upon his excel- 
lencies and singularities as a performer—it is 
almost as superfluous to attempt to collect the 
anecdotes of the man, which were so long current 
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as after-dinner gossip—all of them equally ex- 


traordinary—what if we say, equally untrue ? 
The page will be a strange one in the history of 
Art, to be written some fifty vears hence, which 
shall contain all the rumours that heralded Paga- 
nini’s first appearance in England, and were 
quoted in explanation of his outward eccentri- 
cities of person and manner. Our children will 
laugh at the credulity of their fathers, when they 
read of a magician who strung his instrument 
with the heart-strings of his mistress—a sort of 
demon Orpheus, who had been initiated into his 
power by the gentle ordeals of murder and soli- 
tary confinement ;—and yet such reports were 
widely spread, and, strange to say, believed! The 
writer of this notice remembers having heard it 
gravely said in society,“ that Paganini could play 
upon his violin when all its strings were taken 
off!” and, when another of the party, to expose 
the absurdity of the tale, declared that this 
wonder of the world had done more, * having 
once actually strung a gridiron,—his own violin 
not arriving in time,—on which he performed a 
concerto with immense applause’—this second 
and surpassing marvel (of course fabricated in 
the humour of the moment) was not only swal- 
lowed, but absolutely retailed as an accredited 
fact! On the whole, sifting fiction from truth, 
Paganini appears to have been a lonely-minded 
sensual humourist, intensely devoted to his art, 
both for its own sake and the sake of the riches 
it enabled him to heap up. He was nota man 
of society, and had sense enough to abominate 
being lionized, whence some (one would think 
they could never have heard his music) repre- 
sented him asa mere fiddler—in his conversation 
and ideas almost idiotic. A musical friend, 
equally enthusiastic with ourselves on this sub- 
ject, thus writes to us :— 

“The first time I heard Paganini was in 
Dublin, at the Musical Festival given there 
in 1851. So greatly was popular curiosity 
excited on his account, that the very gossoons 
and girleens of that merry city—the lazza- 
roni of the North—ran after his carriage, and 
crowded round the door of his lodgings, eager 
to get one peep of him. The sensation cre- 
ated by his public performances passes descrip- 
tion. For his appearance, I was hardly pre- 
pared, even by the thousand lithographs that 
studded the windows of print-shops. The very 
first tones which he drew from his instrument 
surprised tears into my eyes! and, when he 
completed his Military Sonata by throwing up 
his violin with a sort of unearthly jerk, it was 
difficult to conceive that we had been listening 
to, and were looking upon, one of our own spe- 
cies. On his last appearance at this Festival, the 
furore had risen to such a height that the gods 
of the gallery absolutely compelled him to 
mount the grand piano in order that they might 
obtain a hetter view of his lank proportions and 
uncouth machine-like attitudes. I remember well 
that at the close of his Rondo colla campanella, 
when in the midst of a perfect row of riotous 
Trish applause, Paganini vanished into a huge 
cloak, held for*him at the side-scenes, like a 
spectre melting into a cloud, the whirl of new 
ideas and sensations was so strange and powerful 
as to be utterly indescribable in prose. May the 
following lines, written in the excitement of the 
moment, be considered, if it must be so, as a 
farewell to one whose like we shall never hear 
again! 
O Paganini !—most undoubted king 

Of St. Cecilia’s flock, alive or dead, 

Whether their pasture be of pipe, or string, 

Or mighty organ, which doth overspread 
Ancient cathedral aisles with flood of sound,— 

In all the wizard craft, matured by labour, 

That doth the spirit move, delight, astound, 
Thou hast no peer—thou hast not even a neighbour, 
In the long lapse of years from Tubal Cain to Weber. 


Sages have said, who read the book of night, 
That once each hundred years some meteor flares 
Across the startled heavens with brilliant flight, 
Making strange tumults in the land of stars ; 








And, ’mid the realm of constellations vast, 
In steady splendour ever rolling on, 
Sweeps far and wide with fierce and furious haste, 
Rushing from pole to distant pole anon ; 
And, like the monarch’s ghost —“ ’Tis here—’tis there 
—’tis gone !” 
And where its track our little orb’s hath crossed, 
The wise ones say, those mighty men have sprung, 
Whose noble deeds, by Memory never lost, 
From age to age are chronicled and sung : 
Also the sons of genius—they whose souls 
Are like that meteor stranger, filled with fire ; 
Whose upward flight no hindering chance controuls ; 
Poets and painters, whose intense desire 
To aye-enduring fame doth evermore aspire. 


Thou dost to these, the meteor-born, belong, 
O mighty monarch of the strings and bow ! 
And though it were to do sweet Cupid wrong 
To call thee else like him—yet on thy brow, 
And in thy curved lips and flashing eyes, 
His clearest seal hath god-like Genius set, 
Who bade thee from the common herd arise 
And win thyself a crown—nor ever yet 
Hath Art her votary graced with brighter coronet. 


Room for my Fantasy !—she oft hath heard 
How the black sovereign, with his horns and tail, 
Once to a brother of thine art appeared, 
And made the learned man with envy pale, 
By the rare music of some heavenly strain 
Not all forgotten in his fallen estate ; 
And many a day the master strove in vain 
From sunrise early until midnight late, 
To catch its wondrous turns so sweet, so delicate. 


Did that Dark Spirit by thy cradle sit, 
And in thy drowsy ear sing lullaby ? 

Call up a thousand phantom forms to flit 
In shadowy sport before thine infant eye ; 

And taught he thee that mirth so quaint and airy 
That dances sparkling up beneath thy fingers, 

Like the wild music of the court of Faery— 
Or didst thou hear thyself those tiny singers 
Beneath some walnut shade where yet their revel 

lingers? 


And where —O where—through dark distressed abodes 
Where Sorrow sits with dull and glassy eye— 
And Grief doth make her moan—and Anguish broods 
0’er pleasures, friendships, hopes —all, all gone by !— 
Where didst thou wander? on some battle’s track, 
Where shivering mourners watch th’ unburied slain, 
To gather up those pleading tones which rack 
The spirit with so desolate a pain 
That tears refuse relief ?—O wake them not again! 


Come home, my Fancy—though the song be still, 
Wilt thou its echoes evermore forget? 
Ah me! how poor are words to paint the skill 
Of him whose witchery thrills our bosoms yet : 
The gold beside the sun-beam shows as dull, 
The gentler silver, in the bright moon's ray, 
Loses one half its lustre beautiful, 
And when for thee I fain would weave a lay, 
O wonder-working man, how vain is mine essay! 


O that a stately temple might be reared 
On some wide plain—and open to the sky— 
Where all the great, the gifted, the revered, 
Side close to side, ensepulchred might lie ! 
And there, where many a breeze at evening’s close 
In solemn dirge around their tomb should sweep, 
Should all the sons of melody repose, 
That pilgrims from afar might come and weep, 
And by their sainted dust a silent vigil keep! 


And there together in renown should rest, 
The Italian minstrel of the broken heart !* 
And he whose Requiem for a spirit blest 
Was his own dirge—too early lost Mozart! 
And he of the Messiah—and the flight 
Of Israel’s children from their bonds abhorred, 
When God was cloud by day, and fire by night! 
And he, who sung of darkness, at one word 
Bursting to light—and Earth created by its Lord! 


And many more—with whom ungentle Time 
Forbids my weak and wandering verse to stay; 
Save one great master-spirit, whom my rhyme 
Must pause to honour—for the meteor-ray 
Burnt with intensest radiance o’er his head ; 
Albeit too soon within his eager ear 
The realm of sound deep silence overspread, 
Whom yet the world is learning to revere— 
Beethoven ! he should sleep with thee—the Wizard 
—near! 


There’s left a space, beside his hallowed dust, 
For thee with whom began my feeble song; 
But be it long before the encroaching rust 
Of Time wear out thy energies—and long 
Ere the grim Tyrant with resistless call 
Beckon thee hence—before thy bow be hung 
In some gray chapel—and thy brethren all 
Strive for thy magic instruments unstrung ; 
If Heaven were kind to man, thou shouldst be ever 


young! 
vw H. F.C. 





* Pergolesi, 





FINE ARTS 

Few prints of importance have appeared since 
our last notice. We must, however, except two 
sweet things.a portrait dedicated to Mrs. Barrow 
of Great Baddow, painted by Henry Wyatt, and 
engraved by Doo, and * Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
by Edwin Landseer, engraved by Robinson 
gems in their way, and to be equally admired, 
We have also, on our table, portraits of Byron, 
from a miniature by T. Holmes ; “ I prefer that 
likeness,” the poet wrote, “to any which have 
been done of me by any artist whatever”; g 
well-executed mezzotint, by Phillips, of * Dy, 
James Johnson, one of * General Sir Henry Fane, 
engraved by Hodgetts, after Jagger, and a litho. 
graph by Lane, from a painting by Chinnery, of 
* The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff” The latter is the 
only one that calls for observation. It is a 
whole length, in the dress of a Fokien sailor, and 
is remarkable for delicacy of its execution and 
strongly marked character, especially of the 
miniature head. 

An interesting work has also been lately pub. 
lished by Mr. Lewis, entitled * Sketches and 
Drawings of the Alhambra.” It has not, of course, 
the rigid architectural accuracy or perhaps value 
of Murphy's work, but is admirable for its rich, 
varied, and picturesque beauty. Another which, 
in a different manner, has pleased us, is Pugin’s 
* Designs for Gothic Furniture.’ There is little 
probability that this costly style of domestic 
decoration will be revived among us; but whe. 
ther the work be found practically useful or not, 
it will always have an antiquarian value, the 
designs being, in all essentials, copied from the 
finest remains, or from authentic documents of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

We come now to the novelties among illus. 
trated periodicals,and the first that claims atten- 
tion, is ‘ Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, a work of 
equal beauty and interest. It is to comprise 
“the most picturesque scenes on the coast of Great 
Britain as well as foreign shores.” ‘ Colman’s 
Normandy and Picardy’ promises well, though 
rather for the subject chosen, than for any par- 
ticular merit in the execution. Mr. Cooke has 
also issued the first number of his ‘ Views of 
Rome.’ The work is to be complete in ten num- 
bers, three views in each, and to include the 
more celebrated antiquities, ruins, and palaces 
of the eternal city. Surely the subject is too 
vast to be comprised, with anything like com- 
pleteness, in thirty plates. Of Forrester’s ‘ Por- 
tuguese Scenery’ we have the first number before 
us, but the plates chosen are not illustrative of 
the subject, and we shall wait till we see more of 
the work, before we offer an opinion of its mer't. 
Roscoe's * Wanderings in Wales’ are, it is said, to 
be illustrated by Cattermole, Cox, and Creswick: 
it appears, however, so certain that the wander- 
ings are to illustrate the drawings, that we have 
placed the work under the head of Fine Arts. 
The views are interesting, the historical pictures 
have merit, and the descriptions are pleasant 
and unaffected; but the engravings are some- 
what heavy in execution. Grant’s ‘ Elgin Ca- 
thedral’ consists of two views—the ruins, and the 
building as supposed to have appeared in 1538. 
Mr. Grant announces a series of like views of the 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Priories of Scotland. 
Mr. Heath is also re-issuing the illustrations to 
his Annuals in monthly numbers: even Turner's 
appears before us as the ‘ Rivers of France.’ The 
beauty of many of the plates in this latter work, 
and the price at which they are now offered to 
the public—three plates for one shilling, ought 
to ensure an extensive sale. Another of the 
novelties is * The Napoleon Gallery, a series of 
etchings after the most celebrated pictures which 
illustrate the life and times of Bonaparte: the 
execution of these plates is so bad, that we con- 
sider half a dozen with descriptive letter-press 
dear even at a shilling—dear, indeed, at any 
price. We must also mention that a very ela- 
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porate, and seemingly accurate, * Plan of Parlia- 
mentary and other Buildings adjacent to West- 
ninster Hall,’ by Mr. C. J. Richardson, and the 
frst number of * Original Studies of Trees,’ by 
Mr. J. C. Burgess, have been lately published. 

Lieut. Allen’s* Picturesque Views of the Island 

Ascension,’ we remember to have mentioned 
heretofore incidentally, but they are sointeresting, 
as bringing before us scenes altogether strange 
and new, and, though sterile to desolation, full of 
sublimity, that we cannot allow them to pass 
without especial commendation. We wish we 
could, with a clear conscience, say anything in 
favour of Thrupp’s ‘ Outlines from the Ancient 
Mariner.’ 

It now only remains for us to notice the pro- 

of publication. The‘ Works of Liverseege’ 

are, we believe, complete: the last number con- 
tained * Touchstone and Audry,’ * Meg Merrilies 
meeting young Haslewood,’ and ‘ Hudibras and 
Ralpho in the Stocks.’ ‘ Martin’s Bible’ has 
arived at the tenth number, and includes, 
among the latter illustrations, ‘The Fall of 
Nineveh,’ * Belshazzar’s Feast,’ and other cele- 
brated works. Finden’s * Landscape Illustrations 
of the Bible’ goes on prosperously ; and Mr. 
Green has issued the fourth number of his useful 
work, ‘ Heads after the Antique.’ Another ad- 
nirable work, Gould’s * Birds of Europe,’ is pro- 
ceeding with all the skill and care which origi- 
nally distinguished it; and the first number of 
Mr. Meyer's * British Birds’ is truly beautiful, 
and deserving every encouragement. 











THEATRICALS 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, NO PLOT WITHOUT DANGER; after which 
SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME, and THE OLD OAK TREE. 
On ow DICE OF DEATH; with THE WATERMAN; 
SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME; and THE COVENANTERS, 








MISCELLANEA 

Statue of Cuvier.—The inauguration of the 
statue of this late eminent naturalist, by David, 
took place at his native town of Montbelliard on 
the 23rd ult. with great ceremony. Deputations 
from several learned bodies were present, and 
various orations were delivered in honour of the 
occasion. ‘The house in which Cuvier first saw 
the light was very tastefully decorated, and the 
following inscription was placed on it—ZJci na- 
quit G. Cuvier, le23 Aott, 1769. The cere- 
mony of the b t was ded by a grand 
concert and ball. 

The Comet.—Le Voleur contains the following 
particulars respecting the orbit of the Comet : 
—“One of the most curious circumstances con- 
nected with the appearance of the comet is the 
size of its orbit. It is an elongated oval, the 
total length of which is about thirty-six times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. The 
greatest breadth of the oval is about ten times 
that distance. The nearest extremity of the 
orbit of the comet is distant from the sun about 
alf the distance of the earth from that planet, 
and the most distant extremity is thirty-five 
times and a half that of the earth from the sun. 
As the light and heat derived from the sun de- 
crease according to distance, it follows, that the 
heat and light from the sun will be, at the most 
proximate point of the comet, four times more 

on the earth, and, at its most distant ex- 
temity, 5000 times less than at the opposite 
pont. At one of the extremities of the comet, 
the sun would appear four times larger than it 
to our earth; while at the other, it would 

hot seem larger than a star. The vicissitudes 
of temperature resulting from these positions 
aweevident. If the earth were transported to 
the most distant extremity of the comet, liquids 
vould congeal, and it is probable that the atmo- 
ric air, and every other permanent gas, would 
ome liquid. On the contrary, if the earth 








Were at that part of the comet nearest to the sun, 
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liquids would become gas, and form atmospheric 
air; metals would be liquefied, and would form 
a new ocean, and would take, in the bed of 
the present one, the place of the vaporized 
waters.” 

Fossil Geology.—The celebrated Alexander 
von Humboldt is once more in Paris, and, at 
the meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
on the 17th of August, called the attention of 
the members to the prints of footsteps, belong- 
ing to a quadruped, in the variegated sandstone, 
or bunte sandstein of Hildburghausen. It is 
an animal of the Plantigrada division, which 
traversed the rock while soft, and in various 
directions. A stone containing these impres- 
sions, from ten to twelve feet Jong, and three 
to four wide, has been sent to the collection of 
mineralogy at Berlin, of which the Baron sub- 
mitted a beautiful drawing. There are four or 
five species of smaller impressions, which cross 
those of the larger quadruped at right angles, 
and are remarkable for the unequal dimensions 
of the fore and hind feet, and all have five toes. 
The rock is covered with them as with a net- 
work, and here and there sinuous, serpular 
concretions, perhaps of the plants on which the 
animal walked, perhaps some accidental effect 
of drying. The great importance of this dis- 
covery lies in the place occupied by this sand- 
stone in the chronological series of rocks. 

Rain.—M. Fleuriau de Belle Vue has ad- 
dressed a letter to the French Academy of 
Sciences, stating his opinion, that the diminu- 
tion of the springs in Poitou for the last ten 
years has arisen from the decrease of the annual 
quantity of rain during that period. Several 
members of the Academy appeared to doubt 
this fact, but M. Arago assured them that this 
has been the case, not only in Poitou, but in 
various other parts of France, where proper 
observations have been made. This is very re- 
markable in the spring at Arcueil, which now 
yields very little water, and trom that cause. 

Silk-worms.—A memoir has been presented 
to the French Institute, on the leaves of the 
Maclura aurantiaca, which might probably re- 
place those of the mulberry, for the food of silk- 
worms, in climates which are pernicious to the 
latter. They bear the spring frosts extremely 
well at Geneva, Paris, Turin, and Strasbourg, 
where they have been cultivated for five or six 
years, and the tree comes originally from North 
America, where it grows on the banks of the 
Missouri, in the country of the Natchez. 

The Submarine Vessel.—The experiment with 
this machine took place at St. Ouen, as 
proposed. The vessel was repeatedly sunk 
to the depth of ten or twelve feet, and re-ap- 
peared on the surface at different points. M. 
Godde de Liancourt got into it, and remained 
there a quarter of anhour. He stated, that he 
did not experience the least inconvenience, or 
any difficulty of respiration, during his voyage 
under water. An official report upon the sub- 
ject is about to be submitted to the French go- 
vernment. 

Improvement in Drums.—We are informed, by 
Mr. Cornelius Ward, that, by an invention of 
his, applied to the kettle-drum, and recently 
tried with success in the Philharmonic orches- 
tra, the performer on that instrument is enabled 
to change his key note instantly, and tune with- 
out stopping, to the greatest accuracy. Instead 
of keeping the band waiting, he has now to 
pause for their tuning, having only to touch a 
short lever, which lies under his hand, and is 
at once so simple and powerful, that, by moving 
it one half circle, the pitch is changed five half 
tones without exertion, and the tone produced 
is far superior to any yet drawn from that in- 
strument, owing to the whole of the circum- 
ference being, by this process, simultaneously 
strained; a force of between two and three tons 
is in some cases required. His invention, too, 





adds several notes to the scale, and must be con- 


sidered as one of great use to orchestras. 

Chichester.—Considerable interest has been 
excited within the last few days among the an- 
tiquaries of this city, by some excavations, made 
under the direction of Mr. King, in the Friary 
Park, in which he has been very successful. The 
opening of a very large Roman earthwork or 
tumulus is in progress; this earthwork is also in 
the park, on which mound the keep of the castle 
built by Earl Roger, of Montgomery, was con- 
structed, where the strong foundations under 
the turf are still to be seen; this Earl was 
nephew to the Conqueror. After this family had 
quitted the domicile, it fell into the possession 
of the Earl of Arundel, when the fourth Earl 
granted it to the fraternity of Grey Friars, A.D. 
1233; only a part of the Priory Chapel now re- 
mains, which is converted into the ‘Town Hall. 
—Mr. King has traced the foundations, and has 
discovered the nave and transepts which com- 
plete the building in the form of across, On 
the removal of the rubbish that covered the 
south transept, several fragments of ancient gran- 
deur were found, such as Samian pottery, painted 
glass, Norman tiles, with beautiful devices on 
them, several abbey tokens in thin brass, with 
several skeletons of the fraternity; they all had 
their arms crossed over the body, and on one, 
who was probably a prior, was found a chalice 
and patten of pewter. On the top of the tumulus 
a little under the surface, were found two cannon 
balls, weighing 30lb. each, which were fired 
against this place when the city was besieged by 
the arms of Cromwell.—Hants Telegraph. 

Swimming.—Eight of the best swimmers of 
the Austrian garrison of Bregenz engaged for a 
wager to swim across Lake Constance, from that 
town in the Tyrol to Lindau, a distance of six 
miles. They started at ten o’clock, and at three 
minutes before three o’clock a private soldier, 
named Tutaja, reached the bridge at Lindau. 
In 32 minutes afterwards he was followed by 
Lieut. Cepharowitsch. The six others only 
went about half the distance, and then were 
taken into the boats that attended them. The 
wind was blowing from the west, and the tem- 
perature of the water was 17 degrees of Reaumur, 
or 704 of Fahrenheit. This is perhaps the 
greatest distance ever traversed by swimming 
in fresh water. The two men who completed 
their task were perfectly blue when they landed ; 
their pulse was scarce perceptible, and several 
hours elapsed before their bodies resumed their 
natural heat.—Paris Advertiser. 


List of New Books.—Visible History, ‘ England,’ 
by Charies Williams, 12mo. 3s.—Jay’s Slavery in Ame- 
rica, edited by John Morrison, D.D. 12mo. 4s.— 
Hawker’s Morning Portion, new edit. 12mo. 4s.— 
Beattie’s Switzerland, Vol. II. 4to. 20s.—Cooper’s 
Studies of Cattle from Nature, 35s.—Hutchison’s 
Treatise on the Causes of M gical Ph 
Marsh Fevers, &c. $vo. 16s.—The British Constitution, 
its Origin and History, l6mo. 3s.—Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, 3 vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d.—The 
Agricultural and Industrial Magazine, 8vo. Vol. 1. 4s.— 
Booth’s Analytical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, 4to. 45s.—The Shrubbery,s32mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Charles Ross; or, Truth and Fiction, 18mo, 3s.— 
Nicholson’s Mathematics, new edit. §vo. 21s.— Blair’s 
Grammar of Philosophy, 16th edit. 0. 6s. 6d.—A 
Progressive German Reader, by the Rev. J. G. Tiarks 
and O. Schmidt, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—The Earth, by R. 
Mudie, fc. 5s.—Whitehead’s Short-Hand, 18mo. 4s.— 
Mayer’s Sportsman’s Directory, 5th edit. 12mo, 6s.— 
An Account of New Zealand, by the Rev. W. Yates, 
royal 12mo. 10s. 6d.—The Linwoods, by Miss Sedg- 
wick, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6¢.—Sims’s Christian Re- 
cords, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Crosthwaite’s Two Sermons on 
Christian Ministry, 8vo. 6s.—Gumal and Lina, new 
edit. 18mo. 5s. 6d.—A Concise History of the Parish 
and Vicarage of Halifax, by John Crabtree, Gent. Part 
IL. swd. 3s.—Price’s Penman’s Guide, and Intellectual 
Instructor, oblong, swd. 1s.—Reflection on the Book of 
Genesis, 18mo. 1s. Gd.— Watt’s Remarks on Shooting, 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—Forde’s Essay on the Key in Music, 
8vo. 3s. 





Erratum.—The paper on the ‘ Zoology of Rathlin,’ 
read at the British Association, (see p. 647,) was com- 
municated by Mr. James Drununond Marshall, and not 
by Mr, P. Marshal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAW—SESSION 1835-36. 
HE Classes will meet, after the Vacation, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 14th of OCTOBER, when Pro- 
fessor KEY will deliver an Introductory Lecture at Two o’clock 
precisely. 
Latin.... Thomas Hewitt Key, A.M. 
Greek....Henry Malden, A.M. 
« Hurwitz, Esq. 
. » Ph, D. 
, Persian, and Arabic. 
English and Rhetoric....A. B 
French Literature and Language 
Italian Language....A. Panizzi, 
German Language....Dr. Hausmann. 
Mathematics....G. J. P. White, A.M. 
Philosophy of the Mind and Logic....The Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy .. TheRev.Wm,Ritchie, L.L.D. 
Civil Engineering (to commence after Christmas).... Dr. Ritchie. 
Chemistry....Edward Turner, M.D. 
Botany (to commence on the Ist of May)..John Lindley, Ph. D. 
Zoology (to commence on the tst of Jan,.)....R, E. Grant, M.D. 
Geology (to commence early in Feb.),...Drs. Turner, Graut, 
and Lindigy. 
Geography....Captain Maconochie, R.N. 
History....The Rev. R. Vaughan, A.M. 
English Law (to commence on the 2nd of Nov.)....W. G. 
umley, 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL weet on the 23rd of September. 
Prospectuses, and further particulars, may be obtained at the 
Office of the University; and at Mr. J. Taylor’s, Bookseller, 
30, Upper Gower-street. 
Council Room, G. J. P. WHITE, 
n of the Faculty. 


25th Aug. 1835. Dea 
CHARLES ATKINSON, Secretary. 
ONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 
ead Masters. 
Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University 
ol ndon, 
Henry Malden, Professor of Greek in the University of London. 
Assistant Masters, 
M. T. S. Raimback, M.A. Mr. Ferris. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. W, Smith. 





-F. Falconer, A.M. 











P. F. Merlet, Esq. 
D. 








Mr. Hardy, Mr. Behan. 
French. 
M. Merlet, Professor of French in the University. 
I. Ragoro. 


German, 
Dr. Hausmann, Professor of German in the University. 
Mr. Wittich, 
Mathematics and Arithmetic. 
Mr. Wilton Turner. | W. Wright, B.A. 

Writing. 

Mr. Haselwood. | 
Drawing. 

I 


Mr. Elcock. 


M. Lequentre. M. Langlois, fils. 
Dancing.—Mr. Oscar Byrne. 

The School will RE-OPEN on the 23rd of this Month, The 
yearly payment for each Pupil is 15/., of which 5¢. is paid in ad- 
vance on the first day of each of the three Terms, A Prospectus 
may be obtained at the Office of the University; or at Mr. 
Taylor’s, 30, Upper Gower-street. 

University of London, CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 

9th Sept. 1835. Secretary. 

N.B. Protessor Merlet, 14, Southampron-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Mr. Wm. Smith, 36, Upper Gower-street, and Mr. Haselwood, 
20, Upper Gower-sireet, receive Boarders. 

ONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL.— 

Mr. HASELWOOD, Private Tutor, and Master at the 

ndon University School, KECEIVES, under the sanction of 

the Head Masters, TWENTY UNG GENTLEMEN AS 

BOARDERS, to be educated in the School of the University. 

The Terms are Sixty Guineas per Annum, including the School- 

fee and Private Tuition.—Reference to Parents whose Sons have 
been with Mr. H. some years, will be given. 

The School RE-OPENS 23rd instant. 


_ 20, Upper Gower-street. 
SCHOOL 

















ESTMINSTER of 
MEDICINE, Dean-street, Westminster.—The WIN- 
TER SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, Oct. 1, when 
Dr. Burne will deliver the Introductory Address, at Half-past 
‘Two o’Clock, 
Anatomy and Pigsiolons.....De- Todd and Mr. Malyn. 
Practica! Anatomy....Mr. Malyn and Mr. H. Hancock. 
Medicine....J. Burne, M.D. 
Surgery....G. J. Guthrie, F.R.S., and Mr. Hale Thomson. 
Chemistry...-Mr. Crump. 
Materia Medica....G. H. Weatherhead, M.D. 
Midwifery....J. North, F.L.S., and Mr. Griffith. 
Forensic Medicine....Hay Graham, M.D. 
Botany....Mr. D. O. Edwards. 
Comparative Anatomy....Mr. Dobson and Mr. Rush. 
For particulars apply at the School; or to Dr. Burne, at the 
Hospital, or 24, Spring Gardens; or to Dr. Todd, 26, Parliament- 
street. 


J ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 
38, THROGMORTON-STREET, and 9, WATERLOO- 
PLACE, PALL MALL, 








Directors, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. James Holford, Esq. 
Henry Bosanquet, Esq. | Jonathan Haworth Peel, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. Matthew Boulton Rennie, Esq. 
Wm. Robt. Keith Douglas, Esq., Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. -P. 
Sir Thomas F. Fremantle, Bart.| John Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
-P. avid Salomons, Esq. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. | Pearson Thompson, Esq. 
Heury Harvey, Esq. | 
This Establishmeut is a Joint Stock Bank. It has a numerous 
Proprietary, with an adequate paid up Capital, and it takes cur- 
reut accounts in the same manner as other Bankers. Persons 
who wish to have current accounts without keeping a balance, 
may, instead thereof, pay a ceriain sum annually. The Bank 
likewise receives on deposit at interest sums from £10. upwards. 
By Order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, Manager. 
OOKSELLING ESTABLISHMENT, and 
ENGLISH CIRCULATING LIBRARY, in a Principal 
City on the ConTINENT, to be DISPOSED OF, 
This concern has been established some years, and will require 
a —— of about £3000. 


or particulars apply to Messrs. Longman and Co, Paternoster- 
row, London. 








RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 

who has three days a week disengaged (Mondays, Wed- 

nesdays, and Fridays,) would be happy to give LESSONS in 

DRAWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
moderate terms, . 

Letters to be addressed (post paid) to S. S,, No, 28, Northum- 

berland-street, Strand. 


[ANOFORTE and SINGING.—A Lady, 
who has studied under the first Professors, and is qualified 
to finish, wishes to meet with PUPILS, whom she would either 
attend at their own Houses, or receive at her Residence, Grove 
House, coat parte Fulham-road.—Terms moderate. 
Address to C, E, W., at the above, post paid. 








Sales by Auction. 





TO CAPTAINS, SHIPPERS, ETC. 
WELL-SEASONED FLOOR-CLOTHS, 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fieet-street, on THURSDAY, Sept. 17, at 12 for 1 o’clock, 


ONSISTING of the most approved Patterns, 

and of various dimensions, lotted for Private Families 

and the Trade: the whole being a Portion of the Stock of a 

respectable London Manufacturer, and warranted well seasoned, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 





On MONDAY, September 2ist, and Seven following Days, 
The THIRD PORTION of the VALUABLE 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of 
Messrs. MOLTENO and GRAVES, 
the long-established Printseilers in Pail Mall, in consequence of 
a dissolution of Partnership, (by mutual consent), containing 

their 

Encuisn Portraits, including 
many of great varietv and beauty, embracing the Works of Pass, 
Faithorne, Loggan, Hollar, White, Beckett, &c,, chietly from the 
Sykes, Dowdeswell, and Townley Collections, several of them in 
curious proof states ; the remainder of their Valuable Collection 
of Modern Eugravings, by the most distinguished English and 
Foreign Engravers, (the whole selected, when published, as the 
choicest Prints and Proofs to be had of the Plates); amongst 
which are the Productions of Wilkie, Lawrence, Turner, Mul- 
ready, Collins, &c.; Modern Portraits of distinguished Charac- 
ters; Works of Bartolozzi, Prints engraved for Books, Books of 
Prints, Portfolios, &c. 





On WEDNESDAY, September 30th, and following days, 
AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS IN QUIRES, REMAINDERS, &c. 
Consisting of Standard Works in Divinity, History, and General 
Literature. 

Including The British Essayists, 38 vols.— 
Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols.—Milner’s Church History, 4 vols.— 
Langhorne’s Plutarch, by Wrangham, 6 vols.—Parkhurst’s Greek 
Lexicon, by Rose—Cudworth’s Lutellectual System, 4 yvols.— 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 3 vols. 4to.—Bp. Hurd’s Works, 
8 vols.—Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols.—Parliamentary 
History of England, 35 vols.—Berry’s Heraldry, 3 vols, 4t0.— 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols. 4to.—Byron'’s Works, 
17 vols.—Bouchett’s Topography of the Canadas, 3 vols. 4to.— 
2 vols. 4to.—A large Collection of Modern 
- ‘Together with 
The ENTIRE PROPERTY of that popular and highly-esteemed 

Publication, 
THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE, 
Edited by Mr. W. PINNOCK,. 

(By order of the Proprietors); including the numerous Wood 
Engravings, Stereotype Plates, (complete from the Commence- 
ment,) the Copperplates, the Quire Stock, Numbers, Parts, 
and Volumes, and the Copyright of the whole. 

#,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every 
Description of Property for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 











TO CAPITALISTS, BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTSELLERS, &e. 

A N opportunity for the profitable remunera- 

tion of Commercial Capital and of Literary exertion, of 

so striking a character as that which now presents itself, is a cir- 

cumstance of very rare occurrence: it is intended to offer to 

Public Competition the ENTIRE PROPERTY of that celebrated, 
popular, aud highly-esteemed Publication, 


THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE, 
EDITED BY MR, W. PINNOCK. 


So well known is the Work, that to attempt a description seems 
needless ; it may, however, be proper to state, that the Proprie- 
tors have determined on the unconditional disposal of the EN- 
TIRE PROPERTY of this eminent Work by PUBLIC AUCTION, 
including the numerous Wood-Engravings, the Stereotype Plates, 
complete from the commencement; the Copperplates, the Quire 
Stock, Numbers, Parts, and Volumes; and the Copyright of the 
Whole. It would be no easy task to point out a subject which 
has not been elucidated in some of its Essays, whether considered 
as relating to Astronomical Science, Natural History, Geography, 
Chronological and Biographical History, or the Useful Arts of 
Life and Civilization : its pages may be referred to with great 
advantage by the student, the mass of information which it in- 
cludes forming the most valuable, interesting, and amusing Fa- 
mily Library extant. Indeed, so extensive and so multifarious is 
the information contained in this Compendiam, that the Embel- 
lishments, in connexion with their explanatory Dissertations, 
would form a most advantageous groundwork of a series of in- 
valuable introductory Treatises on almost every branch of general 
and scientific Education. This allusion is peculiarly appropriate 
to the very valuable Series of Geographical Maps which are in- 
cluded in the Work. 

This widely-patronized publication was commenced in 1832, 
from which period it has maintained a high rank in the class of 
cheap periodical literature. As a commercial undertaking it 
offers no speculation of doubtful aspect, the Editor having, as it 
were, the whole of the Juveniles of Great Britain as bis scholars, 
in the unparalleled popularity of his Catechisms of Universal 
Knowledge and Series of School Publications. ‘ The Guide to 
Knowledge’ is widely known, and has borne the trial of several 
years’ experience. If the energies of an active mind were ex- 
clusively devoted to its extended utility and increased patronage, 
it is impossible to detine the limits of that success which its past 
promise indicates, Y 

The property willbe offered for Sale by Messrs, SOUTHGATE 
and SON, in the course of the present Month.—Catalogues, and 
further particulars, will be ready in a few days. 








New edition, 3 vols. 12mo. price 215. bds, 
A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH QUOTA- 
- TIONS from Seerven POETS, P 
art 1. Shakspeare.—Pari 2. Rhyme.—Part 3, a 

** These volumes are what they profess oa Ad 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shake. 
peare and the British eee ey Review, 

0 


80, 
. 5 iat Vol. post 8vo. price 12s. bds, 
A Dictionary of Foreign and Classical Quota- 
tions, with English Translations, and illustrated b 
Explanations, By Hugh Moore, Esq. ed by Remarks and 


I 1 i de boards? 
n 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, the 9th edition, reyi 
‘ improved,  Vevieed and 
Macdonnel’s Dictionary of Latin and French 
Quotations. To which are added many from the Greek, Spanish 
and Italian Languages. Translated into English, with Illustrations. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
CLARE’S NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. fooiscap svo. illustrated by a Vi 
Pon's Cottage, and other Embellishments, in pb morro 
rNHE URAL MUSE, POEMS, 
By JOHN CLARE, the Northamptonshire Peasant, 
Author of ‘ The Village Minstrel,’* The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ &e, 
** It is with heartfelt pleasure that we take up a new volume 
of poems by John Clare....We rejoice to find that the Rural 
Mase has been with him during his long retirement—that his fine 
sensibilities have suffered no abatement under the influence of 
time—and that although he says ‘ ill-health has almost rendered 
me incapable of doing anything,’ it has not in any degree 
weakened his mental powers or dulled his genius,”—Black. 
wood’s Magazine. 
Whttster and Co. Ave Maste-tene, 





Just published, ir 





2 vols. 18mo, illustrated by Engravings and 
Wood-cuts, price 7s. cloth, 
HIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA, 
A Continuation of two volumes already published in ‘ Con- 
stable’s Miscellany.’ 
By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 

“Two volumes of considerable interest, not only for "their 
narrations of hardships endured, difficulties surmounted, and 
hair-breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the olden his- 
torians, or still better, the homely simplicity of the sufferers 
themselves.”—Spectator. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








on Published this day, price 5s. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 
WO) Vol. XVII., containing PERIODICAL CRITICISM, 
Vol. 1. (POETRY). 
gg for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; aud Whittaker and Co, 
ndon. 
Of whom may be had the preceding Volumes of this Series ; 
The Life of Napoleon Bona- | Paul’s Letters, in 1 vol, 
parte, in 9 vols, Chivairy,Romance,The Drama, 
Lives of Dryden and Swift, in in 1 vol. 
p order and Provincial Anti- 
quities, in 1 vol. 





2 vols. 
Lives of Novelists, in 2 vols. 


Price 3s. each, with Vignettes hor Turner, Pocket Editions of 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Marmion. 

The Lady of the Lake. 


With Sir Walter Scott’s Introductions of 1830,V arious Reading, &e, 


na > day is published, in 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
GERMON S, Docrrinat and Practica, 
preached Abroad. 
By the Rev, RICHARD WILLIAM JELF, B.D. 
Canon of Christ Church ; Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H, the Duke 
of Cumberland, and Preceptor to H.R.H. Prince George ; and 
Fellow of Oriel College. 
Printed for J, G. and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard,and 
Watetloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Suggestions respecting the Neglect of the 
Hebrew Language as a Qualification for Holy Orders, 8vo, 
price 2s. 


Just published, price 2s. bound in green cloth, 
TMHE GEOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRA- 
PHICAL COMPENDIUM; containing concise Memoirs 


of Illustrious Persons; a Gazetteer of Remarkable Places; a 
British Chronological History; and an Epitome of Astronomical 





Facts. Also, by the same Author, 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, interspersed 
with Biographical, Historical, and Miscell Inf i 
Sth edition, price 2s. bound. , F 

Geographical Questions and_ Exercises, 


blended with Historical and Biographical Information, 4thedit. 
price 2s. bound in red. ‘ 
For critical commendations of these Works, see Literary Ga- 
zette, Atheneum, Monthly Repository, Court Journal, &c. 
Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. — 


CONTAINING PART OF 
THE COUNTY OF LANARK (WITH MAPS), 


OF THE 
- 7” 
EW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
scOtLAgD. eenke a 
The present Number contains— 

GLASGOW, by the Rev. Principal MACFARLAN and Dr. 
CLELAND, with a full Account of every Branch of its Statistics. 
Among others, State of Society at different periods within = 
last 300 years, as collected from entries in public records—Bills 
of Mortality—Historical Account of the various Manufactures 
and Branches of bn alee = boy oa woe al 
tions—Churches—Navigation—Canals—City Corporation— 
Police, &c. &.—N EW MONKLAN D. Airdrie.—HAMILTON 
Detailed Account of the Natural History of the District—Di+ 
tinguished Families—Cadzow Castle—Palace—Picture Gallery, 
&c, &c.—GLASSFORD. Persecutors of Covenanters, a8 ee 
by extracts from Session Records.—STRATHAVEN. oa? 
Notices—Progress of the Town, &c. &c.—BLANTYRE. Its 
Mineralogy—Blantyre Mills, &¢.—CRAWFORD., Leadhil! oer 
—Population connected therewith, &c.—CULTER, Natural 
History—Antiquities.—BIGGAR. ts Meteorology—Plantations 
—Ecclesiastical non! ee ay Account of the Ma 
nagement of the Poor’s Funds, &c. &c. v 

“Published by William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 


Just ready, in 8vo, price 6s., No, VII., 
ON’ F 
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BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
The Vilth Volume of Mr. Murray’s improved Edition of . 
OSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON 
is published THIS DAY, 
With the BEST NOTES of the BEST EDITORS, and two 
Views, price 5s. bound. _ Allo, . é 
Graphic Illustrations of the Life and Times 
of Dr. Johnson. Part 1. With Six Plates, super-royal 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, 2 vols, post svo. 145. 
NDIAN SKETCHES, taken during an 
EXPEDITION among the PAWNEES and other TRIBES 
of AMERICAN INDIANS. 
By JOHN T. IRVING, Jan. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. Gd. the _ 
. THIRD and LAST SERIES of : 4 
LEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Notices and Anecdotes of the Royal Residences of 
Kew, Richmond, “yo Court, and Windsor. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 
f 7 _ Also, price 10s. 6d. b 
A Third Edition of Jesse’s Gleanings, Vol. I. 
is nearly ready. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS | for 
TRAVELLERS in ITALY, 8th edit, post 8vo. 15s. 
2. Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 
ard edit. 11 Plates, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
3. Belgium and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2nd edit. 2 vols, 18s, 4 
4. Simond’s Switzerland. New edit. 2 vols. 





$v0. 245. 
5. Dates and Distances; showing what may 
be done in a Tour of XVI. Months, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
6. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 5th edit. 
feap. 73. 6d. 
Ps ao . 
7. Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature 
of Italy. 4th edit. feap. 7s. 6d. 
8. Rome in the XIXth Century. 
jvols, small 8vo. Il. 11s. 6d. 
9. Barrow’s Excursions 
Europe. New edit. post 8vo. 12s. 
eee " “ 
10, Barrow’s Visit to Iceland and Norway in 
1834. Post Svo. 12s. 
ll. A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
2vols, post 8vo. 16s. 
12. Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice on 
Climate for Travelling Invalids, 8vo. 12s. 
13. A Hand-book fer Travellers upon the 
Continent. Post 8vo. In the press. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s, Gd. boards, ei 
TERNAL LIFE: the Revelation of the 
Books of Moses. 
By the Rev. JAMES ELLICE, M.A. 
Rector of Clothall and Aston, in the County of Hertford; and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Camperdown, 


Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
Waierloo-place, Pall Mall, semaine 


2nd edit. 


in the North of 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
BEEN AYS’ GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
5s. 
Bernays’ German Exercises. 6s. 
Bernays’ German Examples. 3s. 
Bernays’ German Reader. 5s. 
Bernays’ German Historical Anthology. 7s. 
Bernays’ German Poetical Anthology. 8s. 6d. 
The above Works are by the Professor of the German Language 
and Literature in King’s College, London. 
__London: John W, Parker, West Strand. 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
ENTOUILLAC’S RUDIMENTS of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 3s, 6d. 


Brasseur’s Practical Exercises on French 
Phraseology. 3s. 6d. 


Livre de Classe, with English Notes. 5s. 
Morgeaux d'Histoire. 3s. 6d. 
French Poetry, with English Notes. 2s. 
Le Bouquet Littéraire. 3s. 6d. 
The above Works are by the French Professors of King’s College 


.ondon. 
ee London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
' ENGLISH COMPOSITION ; founded on ‘ Parker’s Pro- 
gressive Exercises,’ and including the whole substance of that 
oe Sil ond otevend to the Education of both 
\ ev. JE AL M <ing’s 
College School, London, 2s. 6d, , seeica im cdcticis ci 
A Manual of Ancient Geography, in which 
at Nedera mee pies A attached to the Ancient, and 
ords marked with their proper Quantities. Pe ye 
William Hildyard, M.A. 2s. 6d. tig a 
es . . 

rocker’s Rules and Exercises in the Use of 

the Latin Subjunctive Mode. 4s. Also, 
Key to the above, for Teachers only. 2s. 6d. 


The Catiline of Sallust, with the English 
Notes of Professor Anthon, edited by the Rev. J. Edwards, of 
King’s College. 2s. 6d. And 

The Jugurtha of Sallust, also with Anthon’s 
Notes, and edited by Mr. Edwards. 2s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


Just published, in crown 4to. double columns, price 15s. boards, 
OF THE CASES REPORTED IN 
THE LAW JOURNAL, AND IN ALL THE REPORTS 
OF DECISIONS IN THE 
COURTS of COMMON LAW and EQUITY, in the ECCLESIASTICAL and ADMIRALTY 
COURTS, ON APPEAL before the HOUSE of LORDS, at NISI PRIUS, 


And in the COURT of REVIEW, and the COURT for the RELIEF of INSOLVENT DEBTORS, 
From Michaelmas Term 1828, to Trinity Term 1831, inclusive ; 
Forming an Index to Thirty different Works. 
By MONTAGU CHAMBERS, Esgq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


Lonpon : Published by E. B. INCE, 5, Quality-court, Chancery-lane ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Of whom may also be had, price 12. 11s. 6d. boards, 


THE ANALYTICAL DIGEST 
OF THE CASES REPORTED IN THE LAW JOURNAL, 


AND IN ALL 
THE CONTEMPORARY REPORTS OF THE FOREGOING COURTS, 
From Michaelmas Term 1823, to Trinity Term 1828, inclusive. 


*,* The two volumes sold together, price only 2/. 2s, 





NEW SERIES OF THE 
LAW JOURNAL REPORTS. 


The New Series of LAW JOURNAL REPORTS is published in Monthly Parts, one of which is ready 
for delivery on or before the first day of every month during the year, commencing on the Ist of January, and 
ending on the Ist of December. To conclude the Reports for the year in the month of December, Three 
Double Numbers or Parts are published in the course of the year; and, as the Work is closely printed and in 
two columns, although the cases reported in each Court are as numerous and as accurately given as in any 
Reports \clusively confined to that particular Court, the whole of the Reports may be bound up at the end of 
the year, in sections, in one thick volume, for which purpose an Index of subjects and names is supplied with 
the December number. The Annual Volume, when thus complete, contains the reports of Four Terms, com- 
mencing with Michaelmas and ending with the ensuing Trinity Term, and comprises for that period, reports 
of cases argued and decided in— 

1. The Lord Chancellor’s Court, by W. H. PLACE, Esq. and C, BEAVAN, Esgq., Barristers-at-Law. 

. The Rolls Court, by C. BEAVAN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

. The Vice Chancellor’s Court, by W. H. PLACE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

. The Court of Exchequer in Equity, by CHARLES HOPE MACLEAN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
. The Court of King’s Bench, by THOMAS PEAKE, Jun. Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

. The Court of Common Pleas, by ALEXANDER DONOVAN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 


. The Exchequer of Pleas and Exchequer Chamber, by WILLIAM GOLDEN LUMLEY, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


. The Court of Bankruptcy, by CHARLES STURGEON, Esq. and EDWARD COOKE, Esq. 


Barristers.at-Law. 


9. A separate arrangement of Cases connected with the Office and Duties of Magistrates, in the King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer of Pleas, by Mr. PEAKE, Mr. LUMLEY, and 
Mr. DONOVAN, 


10. In addition to the Reports, an 
ABRIDGMENT OF THE STATUTES 


is published with the Monthly Numbers, as early as possible after they have received the Royal Assent. This 
Abridgment is prepared with so much accuracy and discrimination as to give all the material parts of the Statutes 
verbatim ; and, as soon as the Statutes of the Session are concluded, an Index is supplied, so that they may be 
bound up separately for immediate use. 


11. A Monthly BANKRUPT LIST, containing the Dates of Fiats, the Names of Solicitors, &c. is also 
published with each Part. 


Eviteo sy MONTAGU CHAMBERS, Esa. 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


The Work may be obtained through all Booksellers at Five Shillings each single Number, and Ten Shillings 
each double Number; or at the Law JourNAL Orrice, by those who are desirous of becoming regular Sub- 
scribers, on payment of an annual subscription of Three Pounds Four Shillings. The charge for the Old Series 
from the commencement in Michaelmas Term, 1822, to Trinity Term, 1831, in Sixteen Volumes half-bound, is 
Fifteen Pounds. The New Series, commencing with Michaelmas Term, 1831, is supplied at the usual price. 


Subscribers in London and its immediate vicinity will have the Numbers delivered to them either from the 
Law Jovrnat Orrice, or through their Booksellers, regularly on or before the first dayin each month. Those 
gentlemen who wish to receive them from the Office are requested to intimate their wishes, either by letter or 
otherwise, to the Publisher, E. B. INCE, Law Journat Orrice, No. 5, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, where 
the previous Volumes may be inspected, and the nature and value of the Work ascertained. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
REMORDYN CLIFF. 
by FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 
* Belgium and Western Germany,’ &c. 
_ Richard Bentley, 8, N New e Burlington- street, 


Just ready, in 2 vols. svo. with fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
G.C.B. 


SIR THOMAS PICTON, 
INCLUDING HIs CORRESPONDENCE, 
sion 4 the Family. 
. B. ROBINSON, Esc 


From the Originals in the 
Richard hohe, 8, New Burlington-street. 
This day is published, cen = 1 vol, price 6s. with 


A DVENTURES ra - "YOUNGER SON. 
By CAPT, TRELAWNEY. 
Sorting the New Volume of 
THB STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
STUDIES OF CATTLE DRAWN FROM NATURE, 
This day are — in Eight on gn price 4s. each; or 
plete in Loards, 35s. 
TUDIES of CATT LE, drawn from Nature. 
By T. 5. COOPER, consieting of Oxen, Bulls, Cows, 
Sheep, Asses, Goats, Deer, Rustic Figures, &c., in Groups and in 
lagi “Character : the whole illustrative of Landscape Scenery, 
Loudon: Published by 5S. and J. Fuller, at their Sporting yale 
lery, 34, Rathbone-place. 








WATER IN THE a 

This day is published, price 3s, 6d. cloth board 
REATISE on WATER IN THE BRAIN, 

with the most Foner re Modes ~ Saat 

By WILLIAM GRIFFITH, 
bes of the Lecturers on Midwhers and the cee. of Women 
Children atthe W School o! » &e. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, he c o. 








NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
This day is published, in 3 ros i, 1s. 6d, 
H E LIN oo D 


, 
Or, SIXTY YEARS SINCE IN AMERICA. 
By the Author of ‘ Hope Leslie,’ ‘ Rookwood,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. price 1/. i 
THE COQUETTE, 

And other re and Sketches, in Prose and Verse. 
the Hon, Mrs, NORTON. 

Edward Chenee, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. price 1. Is. 
HE CONQUEST of FLORIDA, 
HERNANDO DE SOTO. 
Written under the Superintendence of WasHINGTON IrviNG, Esq. 
By bis Nephew, THEODORE IRVING, Esq. 
ward Churton, Public Library, ¢ 26, Holles- street. 


Now Now ready, the PROOF IM ee of the 22 ILLUSTRA- 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL for 1836. 


In portfolio, before letters, 3/. 3s.; after letters, 2/. 2s. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, | Holles-st reet. 


In 6vo. neatly haif- bounds, coloured d outline, 125.5 ; full coloured, coloured, 
HITTAKER’S- ‘MODERN GENERAL 


ATLAS; comprehending all the Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, &c. ia the World, constructed from the most correct au- 
thorities, te 1 containing’ all the recent Discoveries. To which 
are added, three Maps of Ancient Geography, the whole com- 
prising 36 "pte, 





CHEAP EDITIONS, &c. OF 
CELEBRATED NEW WORKS. 


On the Ist Oct. will appear, complete in 1 vol. for és. 
Conwaet the Author and Vignette (originally publi ae 


XAPTAIN MARRYAT’S ‘FRANK 
MILD MAY; or, the NAVAL OFFICER,’ 
Forming the New Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
following are just published :— 

1. Memoirs of Ireland and 4. Field Sports of the North, 
the Irish, By Sir Jonah Bar-} By L. Lioyd, Esq. 2 edition, 
rington. 2 vols. 4to. 40 Plates,| with 23 lates, 2 vols. gyo. 
3 8s.; originally published at] 32s. bound. 





5. The Indicator and the 
“ Garrick’s Private Corre-| Companion. By Leigh Huu, 
spondence (2000 Letters). 2} 2 vols. 16s. 
vols. 4to. 2i. 10s.; originally} 6. Mr. Bulwer’s ‘ Disowned,’ 
5l. 58. 2 vols. with Plates, 10s, bound, 
3. Lord Byron’s Conversa-| 7. Pelham. By the same Aa. 
tions with Lady Blessington. | thor. 2 vols, Plaies, 10s. bound, 
8vo. lis. 
=) preparing for publication, 
ND and CHEAPER EDITION of 
MEMOIRS. ‘OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II, 
Comprising a particular Account of the Beautiful Women who 
figured during that Brilliant Reign, with Anecdotes of their 
Lives, and a View of their tufluence a Society. 
Mrs. JAMESON. 
Illustrated with 21 splendid Portraits, 
Published A ty! Colburn, by R. Bentley, 
id by all Booksellers, 





On the 15th will be published, a new and enlarged edition in post 
8vo. with a beautiful wood-cut vignetie, by Baxter, in cloth, 
and also handsomely bound in Turkey moroc — giltedges, 
by Messrs, Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lar 

HE BOOK of FAMILY W ORSHIP ; 
consisting of a Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers 
suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and other solemu occa- 
sions; together with general Prayers. for the Church, King, 

Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friends, &c., and General 

Benedictions. By the Editor of ‘ The Sacred Harp,’ &c, To 

which are added, Jeremy Taylor’s Sacramental Meditations and 
ravers, 





This day is —s in 8vo. with a Plate by Rippingille, 
price 12s. in boards, 


B Oo Oo Oo 
With other POEMS and TRANSLATIONS, 
By CHARLEs A. ELTON, 
uthor of a ‘ Translation of Hesiod,’ &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and ‘Longman. 





Just published, price 5s. in extra —_— $vo. by Longman, 
Rees, and Co. London. 
VOLUTION;; or, the’ POWER and 
bili nage nat of NUMBERS, in the Statement, the Cal- 
culation, t _ the ‘Ar of Q 
Linear, NF es and Soli 
By THOMAS SMITH. 
“ Not harsh and craked, as dull fools suppose ; 
But musical, as is Apoilo’ s lute.””—MILion, 
By the same Author, 
A neat pocket volume, price 1s.; in morocco, 2s. 6d. 
The Chairman and Speaker's Guide; beinga 
ee Digest of the Rules required ‘or the orderly conduct of a 
Debate. To which is prefixed, an Essay on Public Meetings, 
oe of proceeding with regard to them, &c. 
* Order, order, order.” 
Entire New Work on ARITHMETIC, price 3s. in 12mo. neatly 
bound in cloth 
Lessons on Arithmetic, in Principle and in 
Practice, for the Instruction of Youth of both Sexes, and more 
especially for that of Young Merchants, Tradesmen, Mechanics, 
and Farmers. 
“tt is uot possible for any one to peruse this work without 
feeling his mind enlarged, aud his thinking powers called into 
action.” —Loudon’ ‘3 Gardener’ 's Magazine. 





SPLENDID NEW ANNUAL FoR 1836. 
HE ENGLISH ANNUAL: 


containin, appt ge by most of the first Authors of 
the day. EMBELLISHED WITH 16 ENGRAVINGS, from 
Paintings by Sir 1. Lawrence, P.R.A., W. Daniell, R. a Mrs. 
Jas. Robertson, J. G. Middleton, R. geo — Stewart, and 
Conway. Elegantly bound in morocco, price 
Iu consequence of certain facilities which the Proprietor of 
the ‘ Euglish Annual’ exclusively enjoys, he is enabled to offer 
the present publication ina form ipa larger and cheaper 
than similar pydlications, and in all respects equal to them in its 
graphic and literary contents. These, however, it is considered 
hecessary to state, are a reprint from a popular Periodical. 
Two Volumes of the ‘ Euglish Annual" have been extensively, 
but exclusively, circulated in France, Germany, and America; 
and the great success which the work has met with abroad, has 
encouraged the Proprietor to publish the present Volume iu this 


cout award Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
26, Holles-street. 
NEW —— JUST PU — BY 
EDWARD CHUR 
ACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY in INDIA. 


e 2nd edition, 2 vols, price 12s. 
2. Memoirs of Mirabeau. 2 vols. price 1/. 1s. 
3. Life of Prince Talleyrand. 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 
4. Memoirs of Marshal Ney. 2 vols. 12. 4s. 
5. Junot’s Celebrated Women of all Countries. 
With 16 Portraits, price 14s. 
6. The Prime Minister. By a Peer. Price 4s. 
.. _Thilenthropic Economy. By Mrs. Loudon. 


. “The Mechanics a. Law Making. By 
Arthur Symonds, Esq. Price 
9. The Autobiography “of Jack Ketch. With 
“ th ak price 
10. The Thomance of History. New illustrated 
Edition. Each Series 3 vols. price 18s 
11. Provincial Sketches. By the Author of 
the ‘ Usurer’s Daughter.’ Price 10s. 6d. 





New edition, with English Biographical Notices, lemo. 3s. bound, 


LORILEGIUM POETICUM; a Selection 
jegiac weg from ~ Works of Ovid, ‘Tibullus, 
Propertias, Martial, and Ausouiu 
By ‘the late e htev. GEORGE, WHITTAKER, M.A. 
or the use of Schools, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 1s. 6d. sew: 
TREATISE on the CAUSES ce | CURE 
of STUTTERING, with reference to certain modern 

Theories. By JAMES WRIGHT, Esq. 
Late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of The School Orator,’ &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria- lane. 
New edition, in 18mo. ts. bound 
RTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES, ina 
SERIES of MORAL LETTERS. To which is added, a 
Selection of omar &e., taken from the best English w riters. 
hy the late JAMES ALDERSON 
And carefully revised, by the Rev. THOMAS SMITH. 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, aud Co. ; J. Richardson ; 
Baldwin and Cradock; Darton and Harvey ; cre. Adams, 
and Co.; vhittaker and C 0.; Sherwood and Co.; J. Duncan ; 3 
Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; and Honlston and pe 





New edition, square 12m0. 3s. 6d. bound, 
GENERAL PRONOUNCING and EX- 
PLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, for the use of Schools, xc., on the plan of Mr, Sheridan, 
By sTEP HEN JONES. 

London: Printed for oT. Rees, and Co.; J. Richardson; 
J. M. Richardson; J. G dF, "Rivington ; A. K. Newman and 
Co, ; Hamilton, Adam, ma Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; W. H. Allen and Co,; Houlston and Son; 
Holdsworth and Ball; J. Jackson; and G. and J, Robinson, 
Liverpool. 





This day is published 
A SPLENDID COLOURED ENGRAVING of the 
AY and CITY of RIO DE JANEIRO. 
Sold by Messrs. Lamb and Son, Printseilers, No. 96, 
Gracechure h-street. 


Just RACTI price 6s. by J. ‘Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
ACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on NER- 

— DISEASES, with REMARKS on the EFFICACY 

of STRYCHNINE, 
By G. R. MART, Surgeon, 

“ We find cases declared to be hopeless by eminent practitioners 
which were perfectly cured by Strychuine, The work reflects 
much credit ou the aathor, and proves him to possess great skill 


in the distressing diseases of which he has treated.”’—Vide Medi- 
cal a and Surgical Jour nal, Aug. 29, 1835. 


~ Foolse: scap 8vo. sewed, 15 éd. 
HISTORY of HAL LEY *S COME le 
with an Account of its Return in 1835, anda Chart 
showing its situation in the Heavens. 
Translated from the French of G. de PONTECOULANT, Fellow 
pe the Royal Society of London, and of the Academy of Scieuces 
erlin 
’ By COLONEL CHARLES GOLD, C.R. 
Translator of Arago’s Work on Comets in General, 
ndon : Joho Ww. Parke r, West Strand, 


DEPOT FOR AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, — 
12, RED LION-SQUARE. 


Just received, , 
ILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE, No, 58, price 7s. 6d. 

The Biblical Repository and Quarterly Ob- 
server, No. 19, price 7s, 6d. 

Wood’s Literary and Theological Review, 
No. 6, price 5s. 

The New York Mirror. Edited by Geo. P. 
Morris, ¥ 8 Fay, and N. P. Willis. Published weekly, at sd. 
each rT. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans, Part 24 (completing the 2nd volume), price 3s. 6d, 


BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 large vols. 8vo. contain- 
ing nearly 1300 pages, with 70 Plates, a complete Marche- 
Route and Posting Diary, Maps of the Principal Towns, &c. 

rice only 28s. bound, 

TIXHE ROAD BOOK FROM LONDON 

TO ST. PETERSBURG 
Through FLANDERs, the RHENISH PROVING ES, PRUSSIA, 
&c., and Return a POLAND, SILESIA, SAXON NY, 
GERMANY, and FRANCE, 
By Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S, &c. 


sw ITSERL AND AND ITALY. 
Guide through those Countries. 
By JOHN CARNE. Esq. Author of ‘ Letters from the East” 
In 1 thick vol. Sv. 15s, boards, 


THE TRAVELLER’S ORACLE; 
Or, MAXIMS for LOCOMOTION, 
By Dr. KITCHENER. 1 vol. 75. 6d. boards, 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S GUIDE 1 _ JERUSALEM 
O 
New and Cheaper mma 2 vols. cae 8vo. only 16s. 


GUIDE TO GREECE AnD ALANIS, 
By the Rev, T. 5S. 
2nd Edition, with 33 Plates, 2 oy = 24s. bound. 
“* A universal companion for moe and for the study of 
the Grecian historians and poets.”—Glo 
Published for Henry Colburn, Oi Bentley; 
and sold by all Bookse' 





Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. will have ready for delivery on 
Wednesday, Sept. 16th, a New Work by Mrs. CHILD, entitled 
HE HISTORY of the CONDITION of 
WOMEN in — AGES and NATIONS, In 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Vol. 1. comprises the WOMEN of ASIA and AFRICA. 
Vol. Il. the WOMEN of EUROPE, AMERICA, and the 
SOUTH-SEA ISLAN Ds. 
Also, lately published, 
The Wife’s Book; or, the Marriage Present. 
18mo. cloth. Witha Frontispiece. 3s. 6d.; or silk, 5s. 


BRITISH ASSOCIA wien 
On the ist of September was publ 
HE DUBLIN MEDICAL “JOURNAL, 
. 22, price 3s. 6d. 

Tiis ‘Number of the Journal, besides Original Communications 
and Bibliographic Notices, contains a fall and accurate Report 
of all the “Proceedings of the Medical Section of the British 
Association held in Dublin, 1835. Taken in Short-hand by @ 
Medical Gentleman. 

odges and Smith, 21, College-green, Dublio Longman, 
Rees, and Co., and Simpkin and Marshall, Leasees ‘ Maclaghlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; aud to be 
had of all other —— 








st published, price 2 

EMARKS “upon the OBJ ECTS and AD- 
VANTAGES of the IMPERIAL ANGLO-BRAZILIAN 
CANAL, ROAD, BRIDGE, and LAND IMPROVEMENT 

COMPANY. Protector, His Imperial Majesty Don Pedro! 
To which are prefixed, translated Ce —— of the Decree of the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly of Rio de Janeiro, conceding 
— exclusive Rights and Privileges to Mr. John Henry 
reese ; and of his Memoria! to the General Legislative Assembly, 
brs ing for further Concessions, As also a Map of the Province 

f Rio de Janeiro, showing the Lines of intended Operations; 
ca a coloured View of the Colony of New Friburg. ws 

London: Sold by Wacey (late Boosey), Old Broad-street; 
by Dean and Munday, Threadneedle- sstreet. 
EVARTS—CORNELIUS—WISN ER. 

On the 14th instant will be published, price 2s. bound in cloth, 
ISSIONARY REMAINS; or Sketches 
of the LIVES of EVARTS, CORNELIUS, and WISNER, 

successively Secretaries of the American Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. With an Introduction by Samuel H, COX, D.D., @ 
Notes by the Rev. W. ELLIS. 

Also, price 2s. bound in cloth, with a Plate, 

Hints to Parents on the Religious Education 
of Children. a Guvtiner Soring, D.D., Pastor of the B 
Presbyterian Church at New 

Fisher, Son, and Co. London; Oliphant and Son, Edinburgh. 








Leni Pub- 

London: JAMES. ‘Houmes, s, Took’s Conrt, Chancery y Lane. 
lished every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. a 
Catherine Street, Strand, by JoHn anes and sold by ® 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messts+ 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for (RELAND, Ww. F. ——- 
Dublin; for the \ encom M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq 





St.-Honoré, Paris 
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